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PREFACE 


"Of imiiiig many books there is no end” 
And the only justification for these selections is my 
belief that they are especially adapted to the needs 
of the students of modem English prose 

My own espenence as a teacher, extending over 
twelve years now, has been my guide. I have invan 
ably found, during all these years, that nothing bores 
the student more chin die dull chronological order 
of the essays beginning with Bacon and ending with 
Alpha of the Plough At this stage he refuses to 
belies e that Sir Thomas Browne, or, for the matter 
of that, any other clasac is of any use He refuses to 
sympathise with any thing (matter or form) that 
IS quaint or curious, and would resent everythmg 
that js not fresh and mtercsting 

The true essay begins with the nineteenth cen- 
turj , which IS the age of die essay as it is the age of 
the lync These selections, therefore, cover a very 
limited range in a little over a century It is needless 
to apologise for the omission of many distinguished 
m They av s«5w 


( J*' ) 

(and some of them too oW) to be included m tlr^ 
selections 

It IS hoped that the introduction into this -volume 
of pieces dealing mth oriental classics will be especial- 
ly appreciated and welcomed For, while reading 
these, the student -will not be handicapped by a remote 
and uafamiliar background and atmosphere 

Only a few necessary notes have been added at 
the end But, smee the Indian student generally 
possesses very few books of his own, references have 
geawally been given ii> full 

In. making these selections 1 have considerably 
profired by rhe valuable auggesnoni of my esteeioed 
fnend, and colleague Pandit Jagdish Prasad Dube, 
MA., without whose generous help this httle volume 
would not have assumed ity present shape 

Al"! Aiieer 

Queen’s College BEVjtREs 
December U, 1935 
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LORD MACAULAV 

THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of 
their vcdrict The mghc was a night of intense 
anxiety Some letters are extant which were des- 
patched during that penod of suspense and which 
have therefore an interest of a peculiar kind "It is 
very late," wrote the Papal Nuncio," and the decision 
IS not yet known The Judges and the culprits have 
gone to their own homes The jury remain together 
To morrow wc shall learn the event of this great 
struggle ’ 

The solicitor for the Bishops sat up all night with 
a body of servants on the stairs leading to the room 
where tlie juiy was consulting It was absolutely 
necessary to watch the officers who watched the 
doors, for those officers were supposed to be in the 
interest of the crown, and might, if not carefully 
observed, have furnished a courtly juryman with 
food, which would have enabled him to starve out the 
other eleven Strict guard was therefore kept Not 
even i candle to hght a pipe was permitted to enter 
Some basins of water for washing were suffered to pass 
at about four m the morning The jurymen, raging 
avith thirst, soon lapped up the whole Great num- 
bers of people walked the neighbourmg streets till 
dawn Ea cry hour a messenger came from Whitehall 
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to knoT7 vh 2 t was pasang Voices, high in atterca- 
tion, were repeatedly beard witbin the room but no- 
thing certain was knot a 

Ar first nine were ior acquitting and ibr^ 
conyjctiog Two of die nimoriiy «oon gave waj, 
but Arnold was obstmate Thomas Austin, a coun- 
try gentlemaa of great esute, ubo had paid c]i>'- at- 
tention ro the evidence and ^eecbes, and bad taken 
full notes, wished u> argue the question Arnold dec- 
lined He was not u«cd, he doggedly said, to rcatofl- 
iDg and debating His coosaence was not 
and he should not acquit the Bishop? "If you come 
to that,” said Auscia, '‘look at me I am htgesi 
and strongest of the rwehe, and hdore I find fucb a 
petition as this a bbel, here 1 wfii stay tiil 1 am no 
bigger than a tobacco pips ” It was six in the morn' 
mg before Arnold yielded It was soon known that 
die jury were agreed but what the verdict would 
bs vis siiU a ‘ecret 

At wn the court again met The crowd wa? 
greater than ever The jury appeared in their box, 
and th“re was a bieaiblc'S stillness 

Sir Samuel Asrry spoke. ' Do you find the de- 
fendants, or any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour 
7, hereof the) are impsacfaed, or not guilty'" Sic 
Roger Langley answered, 'Tvot As the 

voids passed his bps, Halifax sprang up and waved 
his hat Ac that signal, benches and gaOenes raued a 
shout In a moment tea thousand persins, who 
croT-ded the great ha*l, replied with a st.il louder 
■boat, which made die old oaken roof crack, and in 
another iromcnt the moairwable throng without sr 
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up a third huzzij whidi was heard at Temple Bar 
The boats which covered the Thames give an answer 
mg cheer A peal of gun powder was heard on die 
witer, and mother, and another, and so in a few 
moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Sivoy 
and the Triars to London Bnd^, md to the forest 
masts below As the news spread, streets and squires, 
mnrket places md coffee-houses, broke forth into ac 
clamations Yet were the acclamations less strange 
than the weeping For the feelings of men had been 
wound up to such a pomt that at length the stern 
English nature, so little used to outwird signs of 
emobo'n, give way, and thousands sobbed for very 
joy Mcanwhde, from the outskirts of the multi 
tude, horsemen were spurring off to bear along all 
the great roads intelligence of the victory of our 
Church and nation Yet not even that astounding 
explosion could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of 
the solicitor Striving to make himself heard above 
the dm, he called on the judges to commit those who 
hid Violated, by clamour, the dignity of a court of 
justice One of the Tepiang populace was seized 
But the tribunal felt that it would be absurd to 
punish 3 single individual for an offence common to 
hundreds of thousands, and dismissed hun with a 
gentle reprimand 

It was viin to chink of passing at thit moment 
to my other business Indeed the roar of the multi 
tude was such that, for half an hour, scarcely a word 
could be heard m court WiUiims got to his coach 
amidst a tempest of hisses and curses Cartwright, 
IvVltfia tu-i/ObiLy TfKS •UTigtfitaKtiyit, Vcai Wti guif/ tji 
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the folly and indecency of coinmg to "^cstmiXi^ct in 
order to hear the decjsioD He tras recognised by his 
ascerdotal garb and by bis corpulent figure, and 
hooted through the ball "Take care,” said one, ‘ oi 
the wolf ui sheep’s clothing.” "hiake room,’ cried 
another, "for the man with the Pope in his beity 
The acquitted prelates took refuge froni che 
crowd which implored their blessing m the nearest 
chapel where divine service was perfonning Many 
churches were open on that morning throughout the 
capital, and many pious persons repaired thither 
The bells of all the parishes of ^e city and liberties 
were ringing The )ury meanwhile could si^rcely 
make theii way out of the haU They wete ferotd 
to shake hands with hundreds ‘God bless you, 


cried the people. "God prosper your families', you 
have done like honest good-natured gentlemeo, yo“ 
have saved us all today ” As the noblewiea who had 
appeared to support the good cause drove otf, they 
flung from their carnage wuidows handfuls of 
money, and bade the crowd driok to the healdi of the 


King, the Bishops, and the jury 

The attorney went -with the tidings to Sunder' 
land, who happened to be conversing with the 
Nuncio “N’ever,^' said Powis, "within man's me- 
mory, have there been such shouts and such tears of 


joy as today ” The King had that morning viritcd 
the camp on Hounslow Health Sunderland instantly 


sent 3 courier thither with the news James was in 
Lord Feversham’s tent -when the express amved. He 
was greatly disturbed, and erclaimed in French, "So 
much the worse for them ” He soon set out for 
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London ¥hile Le was present respect prevented tlie 
soldiers from giving a loose to their feelings, but he 
had scarcely quitted the camp when he heard a great 
shontmg behind him He nas surprised, and ashed 
what that uproar rocant ’Nothing,” was the 
answer ’Tlie soldiers are glad that the bishops are 
iquitted ” "Do you call that nothing^” said James 
And then he repeated, ' So much the worse for them ” 



E. V. LUCAS 
TIGHT CORNERS 

TJie talk was ruaning on the critical situations 
m which we had found oursehes — those of us whose 
hves were adventurous enough to comprise iny 

One man had been caught bf the tide m Brit- 
tany and (leaped by the skin of his teeth Another 
had been on an elephant when a wounded tiger 
charged at it A thud bad been on the top storey of 
a bunung bouse. A fourth was torpedoed in tbs 
Var 

‘^But you all talk,” said one of the companyj 
“as though light corners wetc always physical affairs 
Surely they can be tighter when they are mental 
The tightest corner I was ever m was at Christie’s *' 

“Christie’s^” 

“Yes, 1 had been lunching rather well at a club 
jn St James’s Street with an old fnend from abroad, 
and, passing along King Street afterwards, he per- 
suaded me to look in at the sale room The place was 
full They were selling Barbiron pictures, and get- 
ting tremendous sums for each two thousand, three 
thousand, for hctle bits of things — ^forest scenes, pools 
at evening, shepherdesses, the regular subjects No 
thing went as low as three figures at all WI, we 
washed for a little -vidule and then I found myseif— 
bidding to — just for fun I had exactly sixty-three 
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pounds in the bank and not enough securities to bor- 
roTT £tc hundred on, and here I was nodding away 
to the auctioneer hke a bloatocnt 

" 'You’ll get caught,* mv friend said to me 
" 'No, I shan’t,’ I said *I m not going to run 
any risks ’ 

' And for a long tunc I didn’t And then a 
picture was put up and a short red-faced man m a 
new top hat — some well known dealer — who had 
bought quite a number, electrified the room bv 
starting the bidding at a figure a little higher than 
any that he had yet given or that anything had 
reached Although the pre\ious lots had run mto 
four figures they Ind all been modestly started at 
fifty guineas or a hundred guuieas, with a gradual 
crescendo to which I hid often been a safe contribu- 
tor But no sooner was the new picture displayed 
than the dealer made his sensational bid 'Four 
thousand guuicas,’ he said 

' There was a rustle of excitement, md at the 
end of It I heard my own voice saying, 'And fifty' 
"A ternblc silence followed, during which the 

auctioneer looked mquinngly first at the opener and 
then at the company genenlly To my surpnsc and 
horror the red-faced dealer gave no sign of life I 
realized now, as I ougfit to have done at first, that he 
had shot his bolt 

' Four thousand and fifty guineas offered,’ said 
the auctioneer, agam searchmg the room 

"My heart stopped, my blood congealed There 
was no sound but a cunous OTiodiered noise from my 
friend 
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“ ‘Four thousand and fifty guineas Any ad- 
vance on four thousand and fifty guineas^’— and the 
hammer fell 

' That was a nice pickle to be m' Here was I, 
with sixty three poun^ m the world and not fi.^e 
hundred pounds’ worth of securities, the purchaser of 
a picture which I didn’t want, for four thousand 
and fifty guineas, the top pnce of the day Turning 
for some kindly support to roy friend I found chat 
he had left me, but not, as I feared at the moment, 
from baseness, but, as I afterwards discovered, m 
order to find a remote place m which to lean against 
the wall and laugh 

"Stunned and dazed as I was, I pulled myself 
together sufficiently to hand my card, nonchalantly (I 
hope) , to the clerk who came for the millionaire 
collector’s name, and then I set to pondering on the 
problem what to do next Picture after picture was 
put up and sold, but I saw none of them I was 
running over the names of uncles and other persons 
from whom it might be possible to borrow, but 
wasn’t, wondering if the moneylenders who talk so 
ghbly about ‘note of hand only’ really mean it, specu 
lating on the possibihty of confessmg my poverty to 
one of Christie’s staff and having the picture pur up 
again Perhaps that was the best way — and yet how 
could I do It after all the other bids I had made’ The 
staff looked so prosperoos and unsympathetic, and no 
one would behevg it xnas a mistake. A genuine mis- 
take of such a kind would have been rectified at 
once 

'Meanwhile the sale came to an end and I stood 
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on the outskirts of the little knot of buyers round the 
desk who were writing cheques and giving instruc- 
tions Natunlly I preferred to be the last It was 
there that I was joined by my fnend, but only for 
a moment, for upon a look at my face he rammed 
his handkerchief m his mouth and again disappeared 
Alone I was to dree this awful weired I have never 
felt such a fool or had colder feet I believe I should 
have welcomed a firmg party 

“And then the unexpected happened, and I rea- 
lized that a career of rectitude sometimes has rewards 
beyond the mere cosciousncss of virtue A voice at 
my ear suddenly said, 'Beg pardon, Sir, but was you 
the gent that bought the big Daubigny?’ 

' I admitted it 

' 'Veil, the gent who offered four thousand 
guineas wants to know if you’ll take fifty guineas for 
your bid ’ 

"If ever a messenger of the high gods was a 
green baize apron and spoke in husky Cockney tones 
this was he I could have embraced hun and wept 
for joy Would I take fifty guineas^ Why, I would 
have taken fifty farthmgs 

' But how near the surface and ready, even in the 
best of us, IS wordly gude* Tis that the most he would 
offer^’ I had the presence of mind to ask 

" 'It’s not for me to say,’ he replied 'No ’arm 
in trying for a bit more, is there’’ 

" Tell him I’ll take a hundred,’ I said 
And I got It 

- 1 -i 

“When I found my friend I was laughmg too, 
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but he became grave at once on f , 

“ ‘Weil, I'm hang^'’ he said Of all the luck 


Well, I m hanged!' i. j„v 

'Then he said, ‘Don’t forget that if it hadnt 
been for me you wouldn’t have come into Christies 


' I shall never forget it,’ I said Nor your 
deplorable mirth Both arc indelibly branded m 
letters of fire on my heart My hair hasn t gon* 


white, has ” 



THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Extract jrom an Address of President Wilson 
yiA\ 27, 1916 

This Great War that broke so suddenly upon the 
world two years ago, and which has swept withm 
Its flame so great a part of die civilised world his 
affected us very profoundly, and we are not only ac 
liberty, it is perhaps our duty, to speak very frankly 
of It and of the great interests of civjjjsatjon which 
It affects 

With Its causes and its objects we arc not con- 
cerned The obscure fountains from which its stu- 
pendous flood his burst forth we ire not interested to 
search for or explore But so great a flood spreid far 
and wide to every quarter of the globe, his of neces 
sity engulfed many a fair province of right that lies 
very near to us 

Our own rights is i nation, the liberties, the 
privileges, and the property of our people haie been 
profoundly affected We are not mere disconnected 
lookers on 

The longer the war lasts the more deeply do we 
become concerned that it should be brought to m end 
and the world be permitted to resume its normal life 
ind course agim And when it does come to an end 
we shall be as much concerned as the nations at war 
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W see pfi^ce aisumc an aspect of permanence, gue pro- 
mise of days from whidb die anxietj of uncertainty 
shall be lifted, bnug some assurance that peace 
and war shall always hereafter be reckoned part of 
the common marest of mankind 

Wc arc partiapants, whether we would or not, in 
the life of the world The interests of all nations 
are our own also ITe are parfaers with the rest 
What a^ects mankind is inevitabl} our affair as well 
as the affair of the nations of Europe and of Asia 

One observation on the cause of the present war 
we ace at liberty to make, and to make it may throw 
some li^t forward on the future as well as backward 
upon the past It is plam that this war could have 
come only as it did, sudden!) and out of secret coun- 
sels, Without vr2raui$ to %c world without discus 
aoQ, Without any of dehberaw movements of the 
counsel with which it would seem natural to approach 
‘0 stupendous a contest 

It IS probable that if it could have been forseen 
just what would happen, just what alliances would be 
formed just what forces arrayed against one another, 
those who brought the great contest on would have 
been glad to substitute conference for force 

If we ourselves had been afforded some opportu- 
nity to apprise the beihgerents of the attitude which 
would be our duty to of the policies and prac- 
tices against whidi we would feel bound to use all 
our moral and econonuc strength and in certain cir- 
cumstsinces even our physic^ strength also, our own 
contribution to the ccnin^ which might have averted 
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the struggle would have been considered worth weigh- 
ing and regarding 

An the lesson which die shock of being taken 
by surprise in a matter so deeply vital to all the 
nations of the world has made poignantly clear is th-it 
the peace of the world muse hence forth depend upon 
a new and more wholesome diplomacy 

Only when the great nations of the world have 
reached some sort of agreement as to what they hold 
to be fundamental to their common interest, and as 
to feasible method of acting in concert when any 
nation or group of nitions seeks to disturb those 
fundamental things, can we feel that civilisation is 
at last m a way of )uscifymg its existence and claim- 
ing to be finally escabbshed 

It IS deir that nauons must in the future be 
gov erned b) the sime high code of honour that we 
demand of individuals 

We muse, indeed, m the very same breath with 
winch we avow this conviction admit that we have 
ourselves upon occasion in the pvst been offenders 
against the law of diplomac) whidi we thus forecast 
but our conviction is not the less clear, but rather the 
more clear on that account 

If tins war had accomplished nothmg else for the 
benefit of the world, it had at least discolscd a great 
moni necessity and set forward the thinking of the 
statesmen of the world by a whole age 

Repeated utterances of the leadmg statesmen of 
most of the great nations now engaged in w ar have 
mide It plain that thcir diought his come to this, 
that the principle of pubbe right must henceforth 
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take precedejice over the individual interests of parti- 
cular nations, and that the nations of the world must 
m some way band themselves together to see chat that 
right prevails as against any sort of selfish aggression, 
that henceforth alliance must not b-’ set up against 
alliance, understanding against understanding, hut 
that there must be a common agreement for a com 
mon objea, and that at the heart of that common 
object must he the inviolable rights of peoples and 
of mankind 

The nations of the world have become each 
other’s neighbours It is to their interest that they 
should understand each other In order that they 
may understand each other, it is imperative that they 
should agree to co operation m a common caus", and 
that they should so act that the guiding prinaple of 
that common cause shall be even handed and rnipif- 
tial justice 

This IS undoubtedly the thought of Amcnca 
This IS what we ourselves will say when there comes 
proper occasion to say it In the dealings of nations 
with one another arbitrary force must be rejected, 
and we must move forward to the thought of the 
modern world, the thought of which peace is the 
seiy atfflospl^en. That thought constitutes a chief 
part of the passionate convK^n of Araenca 

"We beheve the«e fundamental things first, that 
c\ cry people has a right to choose the sovereignty 
under which they shall live Like other nations, we 
have ourselves no doubt once and a^ain oSended 
against that principle when for a little while control 
kd h) 4’lfish passion, as our franker historians have 
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been honourable enough to admit, but it has become 
more and more our rule of life and action Second, 
that the simll states of the world have a right to enjo/ 
the same respect for their sotcreignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great and powerful nations 
expect and msist upon And, third, that the world 
has a right to be free from every disturbance of its 
peace that has its origin m aggression and disregard of 
the rights of peoples and nations 

So sincerely do we believe m these things that I 
im sure chat I speak the mind and wish of the people 
of America when I sjy that the people of the United 
States IS tviihng to become a partner m any feasible 
assocntion of nations formed in order to realise these 
objects and make them secure agamst violation 

There is nothing that the Uniied States wants 
for Itself that any ocher oauon has Ve are willing, 
on the contrary, to limit ourselves along with them to 
a prescribed course of duty and respect for the rights 
of others which will check any selfish passion of our 
own, as it will check any aggressive impulse on theirs 

If It should ever be our privilege to suggest or 
initiate a movement for peace among the nations now 
It war, I am sure that the people of the United States 
would wish their government to move along these 
lines 

First, such 3 settlement with regard to their own 
immediate interests ns the belligerents miy agr'-e 
upon We have nothmg matenni of any kind to ask 
for ourselves, and we are quite aware that we ire in 
no sense or degree parties of the present quarrel Our 
mterest is only in peace and its future guarantees 
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Second, a universal association of the nations to 
raamcam the inviolable secanty of the highway of 
the seas for the common and unhindered use of 
nations of the world, and to prevent any war begun 
either contnry to treaty covenants or without warn- 
ing and full submission of the causes to the opinion of 
the world — a virtual guarantee of territorial integrity 
and political independence 



H. G. WELLS 

THE JUNGLE 

One niglit wlien he vfis la India the spirit of 
adventure came upon Benhaiu He had gone with 
Kepple, of the forestry department, into the jungle 
country m the hills above the Tapti He had been 
very aniious to see something of that aspect of Indian 
life, and he had snatched at the chance Kepple had 
given him But they had scarcely started before the 
expedition was brought to an end by an accident, 
Kcpple was thrown by a pony and his ankle broken 
He and Benham bandaged it as well as they could, 
and a hccer was sent for, and meanwhde they had to 
wait in the camp that was to have been the centre of 
their jungle raids The second day of this waiting 
was vorse for Kepple than the first, and he suffered 
much from the pressure of this amateunsh bandag 
mg In the evening Benham got cool w?ter from the 
well and rearranged things better, the two men dmed 
and smoked under their diatched roof beneath the 
big bmyan, and then Kepple, tired out by his day 
of pam, was cirried to his tent Presently he fell 
asleep and Benham was left to himself 

Now that the heat was over he found himself 
qinte mdisposed to sleep He felt full of hfe and 
anxious for happenings He went back and sat 
down upon the iron bedstead beneath the ban) an that 
2 
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Kcpplc had lam upon through the day, and he y- atched 
the •soft immensity of the Indian night swalloiv up 
the last lingering colours of die v'orld It left the 
outlines, i£ obliterated nothing, but rt stnppcd off th'* 
superficial realit) of things The moon ■vras full end 
high o\erhcad, and the light had not so much gone aS 
charged from dcfnut’on and the blazing ghtter and 
refJeccions of solidity to a translucent and unsubs- 
tantial clearness The jungle that bordered the little 
encampment north, sout.h, and west seemed to ha%e 
C’-ept 3 little nearer, ennehed itself with blaclv3ic>% 
taken to icsclf \orces 

(Surely ic had been silent during the day } 

A warm, famth seemed bitaze just stirred 
dead grass and the leaves In the da> the air b'’d 
been still 

Immediately after the sunset there had been a 
great crymg of peacocks in the distance, but that was 
over now, the crickets, hmever, v.erc stdl noisy, and 
a persjtent 'ound had become predominant, an n- 
dusenous unnimakabJe sound, a mund that took bis 
mmd back to England, in midsummer Ic was like 
a -s^atchman’s rattle — a lughljar' 

So there were nightjars here m India, too^ One 
might have evpected something less fanjibar Atrd 
then came another cry irom far au ay er the heat- 
stnppd tree-cops, a less femiliar cry It was rc 
pcated 'Was that perhapa some craving leopard, a 
tiger cat, a panther — ^ 

'TTunt, Hunt”, that mi^t be a dear. 

Then suddenly an angry chattering came from 
the dark crea quire dose at hand A inonley^ , . 
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These gre.ir, scarce visible, sweeping movements 
through the iir were bats . . 

Of course, the day jungle is the jungle asleep. 
This was Its waking hour Now the deer were aris- 
ing from then forms, the bears creeping out of their 
dens imidst the rocks and blundering down the 
gullies, the tigers and panthers and jungle cats stilk 
ing noiselessly from their lairs in tlie grass Count- 
less creatures that had hidden from, the heat and 
pitiless exposure of the day stood now awake and 
alertly mtent upon their purposes, grazed or sought 
water, flitting dehcatdj' dirough the moonlight and 
shadows The jungle was awakening Again Ben- 
ham heard that sound like the belling of a stage 
This was the real h£c of the jungle, this night life, 
into which man did not go Here he was on the 
verge of the tvorld that for all tl.e scvffcd trophies of 
the sportsman and tiie specimens of the naturalist is 
still almost as unknown as if rt was upon another 
planet What intruders men arc, what foreigners 
in the life of this ancient system' 

He looked oaer his shoulder, and there were two 
little tents, one that sheltered Kepple, and one that 
awaited him, and beyond, in an irregular line, glowed 
the ruddy smoky fires of the men One or two tur- 
baned figures still fhtted about, and there was a voice 
— low, monotonous — it must hate been telling a tale 
Further, sighing and stirring ever and agam, were 
tethered beasts, and then a great pale space of moon 
light and tlie clumsy outlines of the village well 
The clustering village itself slept m darkness beyond 
the mango trees, .and st«ll remoter the black encircling 
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jungle closed m One might have fancied this was 
the encampment of newly come invaders, vere it 
not for the larger villages that are overgrown wira 
thickets and altogether svi allotted up again in the 
wilderness and for the deserted temples that arc 
found rent asunder b) the roots of trees and the 
ancient embankments that hold water only for the 
drinking of the svmbur deer 

Benham turned his face to the dim jungle again 

He had come far out of hjs way to Visit this 
strange wood of the ancient life, that now recedes 
and dwindles before our new avihzation, that iKWS 
fated to shrivel up and pass altogether before the dry 
advance of physical sacnce and material organiza 
tion. He was full of unsatisfied cunosines about 
fierce hungers and passions, its fear and cruelties it? 
instincts and its weU nigh mcommunicable and jet 
most prcaous understandings He had long ceased to 
bcheve that the wild beast is wholly evil, and safety 
and plenty the ultimate good for men 

Perhaps he would never get nearer to this mj'S 
terious jungle life than he was now 

It was mtolerahly tantalizing that it should be 
so close at hand and so inaccessible 

As Benham sat brooding over his disappoiatment 
the moon, swiminmg on through the still circle of the 
hours, passed slowly over The lights and 

shadows about hon changed by imperceptible grada 
tions, and a long pale alley, where the nauve urt 
track drove into the forest, opened slowly out of the 
daring, slowly broadenal, slowly lengthened It 
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opened out to liim with i quxlity of invitation 

There nas the jungle before him Was it after 
aJl so inicccssibJe^ 

‘ Come' ’ the roid said to him 
Benham rose and walked out i few paces into 
the moonlight and stood motionless 
Was he afraid" 

Even now some hungry watchful monster might 
lurk in yonder shadows, watching with infinite still 
patience Kepple had told him how they would sit 
stdl for hours— staring unbliiikmgly as cats stare at 
a fire — and then crouch to adnnee Beneath the 
shrill overtone of the nightjars, what noiseless grey 
shapes, what deep breathings and cracklings and 
creepings might there not be" 

Was he afraid" 

Tliat question determmed hun to go 
He hesitated whether he should take a gun A 
stick? A gun, he knew was a dangerous thing to an 
inetpeneaced man No' He would go now, even as 
he was, with empty hands Ac least he would go 
as far as the end of that band of moonlight If for 
no other reason than because he was afraid 
Now' 

For a moment it seemed to him as though his 
feet were too heavy to lift, and then, hands m pockets, 
khaki'clad, an almost invisible figure, he strolled to 
wards the cart crack 

Come to that, lie halted for a moment to regard 
the distant fires of the men No one would miss 
him They would think he was m his tent He 
faced the stirnng quiet ahead The cart track was a 
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rutted path of soft, Tvarra sand, oii wluch he went 
nlmost noisek^l) A bird squabbled for an instant 
ift a thicket A great white owl floated like a flake 
of moonlight across die track and vanished without 
a sound among the trees 

Along the moonlit path went Benham, and when 
lie pissed near trees Kis footsteps became noisy widi 
th rustic md ensfc of dead leaves The /angle was 
full of moonlight, twjgs branches, creepers, gra s 
clumps came out acutely vuid The trees and bushes 
stood in pooh of darknc«, and bejond were 
stretches of mistv moonshme and big rocks shining 
With an unearthly lustre niings seemed to be cleat 
and )Ct uncertain It as if they dissolved oi 
retired a little and tlicn returned to solidity 

A sudden chattering broke out overhead, mi 
black across die great stirs soared a fl) mg squirrel and 
caught a twig and ran for shelter A second hcsi 
latcd in a tree top and pursued They chased each 
other and vanished nbrupth He forgot his sense 
of nnecunt) m the intmst of these active 
sjHioucttcs And he noted boiv much bigger and more 
wonderful the starts can look when one sees them 
through interlacing branches 

Ahead was datlncss but not so dark when he 
came to It 'hat ihe track was invisible He was at 
till, limn of his mfentfOB but now he saw that th'’t 
hid h cn a childuh project He would go on, he w ou d 
wall right mw the jungl* Hn first disinclination 
V vi conquered and the soft mtovicition of the sub 
tropical moonshine v as in h« blood But h” 
wi 'iO(j }/► could rail as a spint wallj, wifhouc this 
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Yes, this W 1 S "5 ery wonderful And beiutifuJ, ind 
there muse always be juntos for men to walk m 
Aiwa) s there must be jungles 

Some small beast snarled and bolted from under 
lus feet He stopped sharply He had come into a 
darkness under great boughs and now he stood stili 
as the little creatures scuttled awav Beyond the 
track emerged into a da7zJing whiteness 

In the stillness he could hear the deer bellmg 
again in the distance, and then came a fuss of monkevs 
in a group of trees near at hand He remained still 
until dus had died away into mutterings 

Then on the verge of moaement he was startled 
by a ripe mango that slipped from its stalk and fell 
out of the trees and struck his hand It took a litde 
time to understand that, and then he laughed, and his 
muscles related, and he went on again 

A thorn caught at him and bt disentangled him 
self 

He crossed the open space and the moon was 
like a great shield of light spread out above him All 
the world seemed swmunmg in its radiance The 
stars were like limps in a mist of sjvery blue 

The track led luro on across white open spaces of 
shritelled grass and sand, amidst trees where shadows 
made black, pattermngs upon the sdier, and then it 
plunged into obscurities For a tune it lifted, ind 
then on one hand the bush fell away, and he saw 
across a vast moonlit valley wide undulations of Open 
cultivation, belts of jungle, copses, and a great lake 
as black as ebony For a tune the path ran thus open, 
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rutted path o£ soft, v. arm sand on v hicK he tvent 
almost nO£sel'‘ssl) A bird squabbled fot an instant 
m a thidet. A great s-bitc floated liU a flaU 
of moonlight across the track and v anished tt jchout 
a sound among the trees 

Along the moonlit path T>cnt B*nham, and when 
he pis'ed near trees his footsteps lycame no!s\ siitb 
the rustic and crash of dead leaves The ;un 3 lc uas 
full of moonlight, tnigs branches creepers, gra^s 
clumps came out acutels snid The tress and bushes 
stood jn pools of darlncss, and bejond s*ere pale 
stretches of tnist) moonshine and big rods shining 
mrh an uncarthlp lustre Things setmed to be clear 
and yet unccitam It Tas as it thev dusohed O' 
reared a little and then returned to <o)idit> 

A sudd'’n chactenng broke out oserhead, and 
black across the great stars soared a i]> ing squirrel and 
caught a twig and r.«n for shelter A second hesi 
tated m a tree top and pursued They cha«"d each 
other and lanished abruptK Ho fo-got b^ 5"B'e 
of msecuncj in the interest of these actne Jictle 
silhouettes And he noted how much bigger and more 
wonderful the starts can look when one sees thena 
through interlacing branches 

Ahead was darkness, but not so dark sshea he 
ame to it that the trad was invisible He vas at 
the liirut of his intefltion, but now he saw that that 
had b“en a chlidish. project He would go on, he wou^d 
■walk right into the jtingje His first disinclmation 
was conquered, and die ‘oft into-ucatiou of the sub 
tropical moonshine wis m his blood But he 
widied be could walk as a spjnt walks, Wichout th^s 
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nojse of leaves 

Yes, th/s 'nis very wonderful and beaut/fu), a/id 
there must always be jziQgles for men to walk in 
Always there must be jungles 

Some small beast snarled and bolted from under 
his feet He stopped sharply He had come into a 
darl ness under great boughs, and now he stood sciU 
as the little creatures scuttled away Bej ond the 
track emerged into a daizimg whiteness 

In the stillness he could hear the deer belling 
again m the distance, and then came a tuss of monkevs 
in a group of trees neat at hand He remained still 
until tins had died away into muttenngs 

Then on the \ergc of mo^emcnt he was startled 
by a ripe mango that slipped from its stalk and fell 
out of the trees and struck his hand It took a little 
time to understand that and then he laughed, and his 
muscles related and he went on again 

A thorn caught at him and he disentangled him 
self 

He crossed the open space, and the moon uas 
like a great shield of hghr spread out above him All 
the world seemed swimming m its radiance The 
stars were hke lamps in a mist of siliery blue 

The track led bun on across white open spaces of 
shrivelled grass and sand, amidst trees where shadou s 
made black pattern/ngs upon die sJi er and dien it 
plunged into obscurities For a time it lifted, and 
then on one hand the bush ftll away, and he saw 
across a vast moonlit valley wide undulations of Open 
cultivation, belts of jungle, copses and a great lake 
as black as ebony For a tune the path ran thus open. 
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vilue tlie jungle as he values th'’ precipice, for the 
sake of his manhood^ Will he preserve it’ 

Man must keep hard, maa must also keep fierce 
Will the jungle keep hua fierce^ 

For life, thought Benham, there must be m- 
secunty 

He had missed the track 

He was now m a second ravine He was gomg 
dov’nward, walking on silvery sand amidst great 
boulders, and now there wis a new sound in the a r 

It was the croaking of frogs Ahead was a 

solitary gleam He was approaching a jungle 
pool 

Suddenly the stillness was alive, in a panic up- 
roar 

“Htw/fw'" cned a great voice, and 'howk'” 
There was a clacicr of hoofs, a wild rush— a rush as it 
seemed towards him Was he being charged^ He 
backed against a rock A grat pale shapu leaped by 
him, an antlered shape It was a herd of big deer 
bolting suddenly out ot the stillness He heard the 
swish and smash of ihcir retreat grow distant, dis 
perse He remained standing with his back to the 
rock 

Slowly the strophe and antistrophe of frogs and 
goat-suckers resumed possession of his consciousness 
But now some primitive msuna perhaps, or some 
subconscious intimation of danger, made him meti 
culouslv noiseless 

He went on down a Winding sound deadening 
path of sand cowards the dnnkmg-place He came »-o 
a tilde white place that tras almost level, and beyond 
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It under clustering pile stemmed trees shone tlie 
mirror surfncc of some incient tmk, ind, sharp and 
bhck., n dog-like beisc sit on its tail m the midst of 
this space, started con\uIsiveIy and went shnkmg into 
the under growth Bcnhim piujed for a moment 
and theninlked out softly into the light, and, behold' 
IS if It were to meet Inm cime a monster, vast dirk 
shape drawing itself lengthily out of the blackness, 
and stopped with a start as if it had been instantly 
changed to stone 

It had stopped with one paw advanced Its 
striped misk was light and dark grey m the moon 
light grey but faintly tinged with ruddmess, its 
mouth was a little open, its fangs and a pendant of 
Viscous saliva shone vivid Its great round pupilled 
eyes regirded him steadfastly At last the night- 
mare of Benhim’s childhood had come true, and he 
was face to face with a ager, uncaged, uncontrol 
led 

For some moments neither moved, neither the 
beast nor the man The) stood face to face, each 
perhaps vitli an equal astonishment, motionless and 
soundless in that mad Indian moonlight that makes 
all things like a dream 

Benham stood quite motionless and body and 
mind had halted together Tliat confrontation had 
an interminableness that bad nothing to do with the 
actual passage of time Then some tickle of his pre 
\ious thoughts stirred m the frozen quiet of his 
mind 

He spoke hoarsely *I am Man,” he said, and 
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lifted 3 hand as he spoke ’The Thought of the 
world ” 

His heart leaped withm him as the ttger mo^cd 
But the grut beast tsent wdev ajs, gardant, onl} that 
Its head was loai three noiseless jnsununcous strides 
It mide, and stood again siatchjng him 

Man,” ht said, in a voice that had no sound, 
and took a step /om ard 

V'^ough’ fRO bounds the monster had 

become a gre-^t grc> streak that end led and rustled 
in the shadov s of the trees And then n had vanish- 
ed, become invisible and inaudible stjtb a kind of 
instanuncousncst 

For 'omc seconds or some nmuits Benham stood 
rigid, fcarle«3> cvpectint, and then far away up the 
ravine he h' 3rd the d'’cr repeat their cry of alarm, and 
•understood with a nev v'isdom that the tiger had 
passed among them and uasgone 

He S' alkcd on towards the deserted tank, and 
now he -fias talking aloud 

'T underfund the jungle I understand 
If 3 few men die here, what matter’ There are worse 
deaths thin bang hfllcd 

*'What is this fools trap o£ sccunc) ’ 

"Every time in my life that I have ll^d fro-n 
secuntj I have fi'’d from death 

' Let m'’n stev/ m their cities if they will It is 
in the lonely places, tn jungles and mountains in 
snovrs and dres in the stifi ob'crvatones and the 
Silent laboratories in those ‘ccrct and dangerous 
places where life probes into life, it is there that th-’ 
masters of the world, the lords of the beast, the rebel 
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sons of Fate come to their own 

* You sleepuig away there la die cities' Do you 
know wlnt It meins for you due I am here to- 
night^ 

' Do you know whit it meins to you^ 

"I im just one — just the precursor 
' Presently if you will not budge, those hot cities, 
must be burnt ibout you You must come out of 
them ” 

He wandered now uteenng his droughts is thev 
came to him, ind he saw no more living creiturcs be- 
cause they fled ind hid before the sound of his voice 
He wandered until the moon, hrger now and yellow 
tinged, was low between the black bars of the tree 
stems And chon it sank very suddenly behind a hilly 
spur and the light fuled swifdy 

He stumbled and went widi diSiculiy He could 
go no further among those rocks and ravines, and he 
sat down at the foot of a tree to wait far diy 
He sit very still indeed 

A great stillness came over the world, a velvet 
silence thit wripped ibout him, as the velvet shi- 
dows wrapped about him Tlie corncrakes had 
ceased, ill the sounds and stir of animal life had died 
away, the breeze had hiUen A drowning comfort 
took possession of him He grew more placid ind 
more placid still Ffe was enormously content to find 
tint feir hid fled before him and was gone He 
drifted into the state of mmd when one thinks 
without ideas, n hen one s mind is like a starless sky, 
serene and empty 
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Soflic iours Jater Benhsm found that the trees 
and rocks ■t^erc grovjng Visible agam, and he saw a 
\cry bnght star that he knew must be Lucifer rising 
aroidsi: the black branches Jis was sitting upon i 
rock at the foot of a slender-stemmed leafless tree 
He had been asleep and it was daybreak Every- 
thing 7/as coldly dear and coloudcss 
He must base slept soundly 
He heard a cock crov/, and another answer — 
;uii^e fowl these must be, because there could Be no 
Tillage Within earshot — and then far away and bring- 
ing back memories of terraced houses and ripe walled 
gardens, was the scream of peacocks And some m 
% isiblc bird was making a hollow beating sound among 
the trees near at hand Tunk rmi^, and out of 
the dry grass came a twjttenng 

There was a green light ic the east that grew 
stronger, and the stars after their magnitudes were 
dissolving m the blue, only a ferr remained faintly 
visible The sound of birds increased Through the 
trees he savr towering op agreatinaute thing like the 
back of a monster— but that was nonsense, it was 
the crest of a steep hillside covered with woods of 
teak 

He stood up and stretched himself, and wondered 
vhether he had dreamed of a tiger 

He tried to remember and retrace the course of 
his over night v/andenngs 

A flight of emerald parrakeets tore screaming 
through the trees, and then Eir away uphill he heard 
the creaking of a cart. 

He followed the hint of s {ootmarl , and r^ent 
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back u|) the glen slowly and thoughtfully 

Presently he came to a familiar place, a group of 
trees, a sheet of water, and the nuns of an old em- 
bankment It was the ancient tank of his overnight 
encounter The pool of his dream^ 

With doubt still in his mmd, he walked round 
Its margin to the sandy level beyond, and cast about 
and sought intently, and at I«t found, and th.n 
found clearly, imposed upon the tracks of several 
sorts of deer and the footprints of many biggish birds? 
first the great spoor of the tiger and then his own 
Here the beast had halted, and here ic had leapt aside 
Here his own footmarks stopped Here hi< heels hail 
come together 

had hieeTi no dream 

There was a white mist upon the water of tho 
old tank like the bloom upon a plum, and the trees 
about It seemed smaller and the sand>$pace wider and 
rougher than they had seemed m the moonshine 
Then the ground had looked like a floor of frosted 
silver 

And thence he went on upward through the 
fresh morning, until pist as the east grew red with 
sunrise, he reached the cart track from which he had 
stra} ed oi er night It was, he found, a longer way 
back to the camp than he icmembcred it to be Per-- 
haps he had struck the path further along It curved 
about and went up and down and crossd three raiines 
At last he came to that trampled place of htter'’d 
white blossom under great trees 'wdiere he had seen the 
bears 

The sunlight went before ban m a sheaf of goldcja 
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spsan, End lus sliado? that ^as at first lunidss'. 
crept tovards hii fcvt* 'Ttc dpr had gone from rh? 
dead grass and the ‘^nd was hot to his dry boo:s be- 
fore he came bad into the onsa space about the great 
banran and the ants iiad K^pple. refrvshfd b» a 
night’s rest a-id cofi^ was wondenag loudly whera 
the desil he had gone. 
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ON FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship is above reason, for, though you find 
virtues in a friend, he was your friend before you 
found them It is a gift that wc oger because we 
must, to give it as the reward to virtue would be to 
set a price upon it, and those who do tint have no 
friendship to give If you choose your friends on 
the ground that you are virtuous and want virtuous 
company, you are no nearer to true friendship than 
if you choose them for commercial reasons Besides 
who are >ou that you should be setting a price upon 
your friendship^ It is enough for my man that he 
has the divine power of making friends, and he must 
leave it to that power to determine who his friends 
shall be For, though you miy choose the virtuous to 
be your friends, they may not choose you, indeed, 
friendship cannot grow where there is any calculated 
choice It comes, like sleep, when you are not think 
ing about it, and you should be grateful, without any 
misgiving, when it comes 

So no man who knows what friendship is evei 
gate up a fnend because he turns out to be disreput 
able His only reason for giving up a friend is that 
he has ceased to care for him, and, when that happena, 
he should reproach himself for this mortal poverty 
of ificction, not the fnend for having proted un 
worthy For it is m human presumption to 
1 
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ON FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship is above reason, for, though you find 
virtues in a friend, he was your friend betoce you 
found them It is a gift that we oger because we 
must, to give it as the reward to virtue would be to 
set a price upon it, and those who do that have no 
fnendship to give If you choose your friends on 
the ground that you are virtuous and want virtuous 
company, you are no nearer to true friendship than 
if you choose them for commeraai reasons Besides 
who are you chat you should be setting a price upon 
your friendship^ It is enough for any man chat he 
has the divine power of making friends, and he must 
leave it to that power to determine who his friends 
shall be For, though you may choose the virtuous to 
be your friends, they may not choose you, indeed, 
friendship cannot grow where there is any calculated 
cho.cc It comes, like sleep, when you are not think- 
ing about it, and you should be grateful, without any 
misgiving, when it comes 

So no man who knows what friendship is evei 
gave up a friend because he turns out to be disreput- 
able His only reason for giving up a friend is that 
he has ceased to care for him, and, when that happens, 
he should reproach himself for this mortal poverty 
of affection, not the fnend fbe having proved un- 
worthy For It is m human presumption to 
3 
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ire perfect, and wlien the illusion passes there is an 
end of their friendship But true friendship his no 
illusions, for it reaches to that part of min’s nature 
that IS beyond his imperfections, and in doing so it 
takes ill of them for granted It does not even 
nssume that he is better than other men for there is 
egotism in assuming that A man is your fnend, not 
because of his superionties, but because there is 
something open fiom your nature to his, a way that 
is closed between you and most men You and he 
imdcrstind each other as the phnse is your relition 
with him IS a nre success among n multitude of 
failures, ind if )Ou ire proud of the success }ou 
should be ishiraed of tire failure 

There is nothing so fital to friendship as this 
egotism of accounting for it by some superiority m the 
friend If you do that you will become a member of 
a set, all, m their assertion of each others merits, im- 
plying their own, ind all uneasy lest they are giving 
more than they get For if you insist upon the 
virtues of your friend, you expect him to insist upon 
your iirtues and there is a compeation between you 
which makes friendship i burden rather than a rest 
Criticism then becomes 1 treachery, for it implies 
that you ire beginning to doubt those superiorities 
upon which your friendship is supposed to be based 
But wlien no superiorities ire assumed, criticism is 
Only the exercise of a natural curiosity It is because 
1 man is your friend and you Wvc him so much and 
know him so well th-’t you arc cunous about him 
You are in fact an expert upon ium and like to show 
5 our expert knovdedge And you are an expert be 
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are perfect, aad when the illusion passes there is an. 
end of their friendship But true friendship has no 
illusions, for it reaches to that part of min’s nature 
chit IS beyond his unperfecaons, and in doing so it 
cakes all of tliem for granted Ic does not even 
assume that he is better than other men, for there is 
egotism m assuming that A man is your friend, not 
because of his supenoncies, but because there is 
something open from your nature to his, a wav that 
IS closed bct-ween you and most men You and he 
understand nch other as the phrase is, your relation 
with him is a nre success among a multitude of 
failures, and it you ace proud of the success you 
ahould be ashamed of the failure 

There is nothing so fatal to friendship as this 
egoosm of accounting for ic by some superiority in the 
friend It you do chat you will become a member of 
a set, all, in their assernon of each others’ merits, im 
plying their own, and all uneasy lest they are giving 
more than they get For if you insist upon the 
virtues of your friend, you expect him to insist upon 
your Virtues, and there is a compeiitiori betweeu yoa 
'which makes friendship a burden rather than i rest 
CriGcum then becomes \ treadiery, for it implies 
that you are begioriing to doubt those superioatics 
upon which your friendship is supposed to be based 
But when no superiorities are assumed, criticism is 
only the exerase of a natural curiosity It is becaus- 
a man is your friend, and you hke hun so much and 
knov him so well, dial you are cunous about him 
You are m fact an expert upon him, and like to show 
your e.tpett knowledge And you are an expen be 



LEWIS CARROLL 

A MAD TEA PARTY 

Alice hid not gone much farther before she cime 
in sight of the house of the March Hare she thought 
It must be the right housi. because the chimncjs were 
shaped like ears and the roof uis tliatched with fur 
It was so large a house, that she did not like to go 
nearer till she had nibbled some more of the left hand 
bit of mushroom, and raised herself to about two feet 
high, catn then she walked up towards it rather 
timtdlj , SI) ing to herself Suppose it should be 
naing mad after all* I almost wish Td gone to see 
the Hatter instead' ’ 

Tlicre w as a table set out under a tree m front of 
the house, and the March Hare and the Hatter were 
hiMng tea at it a Dormouse was sitting b^'tsscen 
them, fast asleep, and the other two were resting thur 
elbows on It and talking oaer its head * Ver) un- 
comfortiblc for the Dormouse, thought AliCv, onlj 
as s’’ s aslcvp, I suppo<v st do^sn t mind 

The table w is a large one, but the three wire all 
crow ded toccthcr at one corner of it Xo room' No 
njam' thL\ cried out whin ihct 'aw Alice coming 
Hicri’' /V/ /i of room' said Alice indignantK, and 
she sat dow n in a Urge arm-chair at one end of the 
tJde 
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Alice had not gone much farther before she came 
m sight of the house of the March Hare she thought 
It must be the right house, because the chimneys were 
shaped like ears and die roof was thatched with fur 
It wis so large a house, that she did not like to go 
nearer till she had nibbled some more of the left hand 
bit of mushroom, and raised herself to about two feet 
high, even then she walked up towards it rather 
timidly, saying to herself, ‘Suppose it should be 
raving mad after alH I almost wish IM gone to see 
the Hatter instead'” 

There was a table set out under a tree in front of 
the house, and tlic March Hare and the Hitter were 
having tea at it a Dormouse was sitting between 
them, fast asleep, and the other two were restmg their 
elbows on it, and talking over its head Very un 
comfortable for the Dormouse,” diought Alice, ' only 
as it’s asleep, I suppose it doesn’t mind ” 

The table was a large one, but the thiee were all 
crowded together at one corner of it 'No room' No 
room'" they cried out when they saw Alice coming 
“There’s plenty of room'” said Ahce mdignantly, and 
she sat down m a large arm chair at one end of the 
table 
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"Why, you might just is well say that 'I see w!nt I 
eit’ IS the same thing as 'I e^t what I see’’” 

"You might just as well say, ' added the March 
Hire, "that 'I like what I get’ is the same thing is I 
get what I like ' ’ 

"You miglit just as well siy,” idded the Dor 
mouse, who seemed to be talking in his sleep, "that 
'I breathe when I sleep’ is the same thmg as 'I sleep 
when I brcithe’*” 

"It IS the same thing with you,” siid the Hitte*-, 
and here the conversation dropped, ind the party sat 
silent for a minute, while Alice thought over all shu 
could remember ibout rivcns and writing desk which 
wasn’t much 

The Hattei was the fir>t to breik the silence 
"What diy of the montli is iD” he said turning to 
Alice, he had taken his watch out of his pocket, and 
was looking -it it oncisily, shaking it every now and 
then, and holding it to his ear 

Alice considered a hide, and said, "The 
fourth ” 

' Two days wrong' ‘ sighed the Hatter "I told 
you butter wouldn’t suit the works’” he added, 
looking angrily at the March Hare 

"It was the bat butter,” the March Hare meekly 
replied 

'Yei, but some crumbs must have got m as 
well,” the Hatter grumbled ")ou shouldn’t have put 
It in with die bread knife ’ 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it 
gloomily then he dipped it into lus cup of tea, and 
looked at it again but he could think of nothing 
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better to say than bis first remark, "It was tbe besf^ 
butter, you know ” 

Abce had been looking over his shoulder with 
pme curiosity ‘ What a funny watch’” she remarked 
It tells the day of the month, and doesn’t tell wh?t 
o’clock It is’’ 


Why should muttered the Hatter "Docs 
your watch tell you what year it is>” 

Of course not,*’ Alice replied very readily "but 
that’s because it stays the same year for such a Ions 
tune together” 

^ich 15 just the case with wwe,*’ said the 
Hatter 

^icc felt dreadfully puzzled The Hatter's 
remark seemed to have no sort of meaning m it, and 
yet it was certainly English ‘T don’t quite under- 
stand^ you, she said, as politely as she could 

'The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hatter, 
and ^poured a little hot tea on to its nose 

The Dormouse shook its head impatiently and 
said, without opening its eyes, "Of course, of course, 
just wnat I was going to remark myself ” 

Have you guessed the riddle yet’” that Hatter 
said, turning to Alice again 

“No. I give It up,” Ahce replied 'what’s the 
answer^ 

'I haven’t the slightest idea," said the Hatter 
Nor I, ’ said the March Hare 
Alice sighed wearily “I think you might do 
Mraething better with the nme,” she said, "than 
waste It asking nddles that have no answers ” 

you knew Tnuc as well as I do,” said the 
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Hitter, "you wouldn’t talk about wasting ;/ It’s 
him ” 

"I don’t know wbat you mean,” said Alice 

"Of course you don t*” the Hatter said, tossing 
his held contemptuously *1 dare say you never even 
spoke to Time’” 

"Perhips not,” Mice cautiously replied "but 
I know I hive to beat tune when I leiin music ” 

"Ah’ that accounts for it,” siid the Hatter 
"He won’t stind bcitmg Now, if you only kept on 
good terms with him, he’d do ilmost inything you 
Jiked with the clock For mstance, suppose it were 
nine o’clock in die morning, ;u$i tunc to begin lessons 
you’d only have to whisper a hint to Tune, and lound 
goes the clock in a cwmklmg* Hilf past one, time for 
dinner' ’ 

'That would be grind, certainly,” said Alice 
thoughtfully "but then — I shouldn’t be hungry for 
It, you know " 

‘Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter "but 
you could keep it to half pist one as long as you 
liked ” 

"Is that the way you manage^” Alice asked 

The Hitter shook his head mournfully 'Not 
I'” he replied 'We qmrcelled list March — just 
before he went mad, you know — ” (pointmg with 
his teaspoon at the Mirch Hare), — 'it was at the 
great concert given by the Queen of Hearts, and I 
had to sing 

'Twinkle, twinkle httle bit* 

How I wonder what you’re at'’ 
you know the song, perhaps^” 
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50 she helped heriaeU to some tea and bread-and- 
butter, aad then, turned to the Dormouse, ar^d re- 
peated her question "Whj did they live at the 
bottom of a welP ’ 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to 
think about it, and then said "It was a treacle well 
' There i'’ no such thing’” Alice was beg^unIog 
terj angrily, but the Hatter and the March Hare 
V eat on Sh’ Sh’’^ and the Dormouse sulkily rctnsrk- 
ed "If you can’t be mil you’d better finish the 
‘tory for yourself” 

' No, please go on’” Alice said ' I won’t inter- 
rupt again I dare say there may be one ’ 

' One, indeed’” said the Dormouse indigtiau^y 
However, he consented to go on. ' And so the?® 
httle sisters— they were learning to drawj 
know—” , 

‘What did they draw^” said Alice, quiJ* f^O-' 
gettrag her promise 

"Treacle, ’’said the Dormouse, without cousider- 
ing at ail this time, 

1 want a clean cup,” mcccrupted the letter 
'Xet’s all move one place on ” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the 
followed him the March Hare mo\ed into 
Dormouse’s place, and Alice rather unwdlingly took 
the place of the i’Utch. Ifere, The Hatter vras the 
only one who got any advantage from the change 
and Alice was a good deal worse off than 
the March Hare had just upset die milh-jug jOto his 
plate. 

Alice did not widi to off«id the Dormouss- again, 
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SO she began very cautiously "But I don’t under 
stand ''Ji^ere did they draw the treacle from”’ 
'You can draw water out of a water well,” said 
the Hatter, "so I should think you could draw treacle 
out of a treacle well — eh, stupid’ ’ 

‘ But they were »; the well,” Alice said to the 
Dormouse, not choosing to notice this last remark 
'Of course they were,” said the Dormouse, 
‘ — ^well in ” 

This answer so confused poor Alice, that she let 
the Dormouse go on for sometime without interrupt 
ing It 

'They were learning to draw, the Dormouse 
went on, yawning and rubbing its eyes, for it was 
getting very sleepy, ' and they drew all manner of 
things— everything chat begins with an M . ” 

"Why with an M’” said Alice 
"Why not’” said the March Hare 
Alice was silent 

Tlie Dormouse had closed its eyes by this time, 
and was going oif into a doze, but, on being pinched 
by the Hatter, it woke up again with a little shriek, 
and went on " — that begins with an M, such as 
mouse traps, and the moon, and memory, and 
muchness — you know you say thmgs are 'much of a 
muchness’— — did you ever sec such a thing as a 
drawing of a muchness’” 

"Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much 

confused, 'I don’t thmk ” 

This piece of rudeness was more than Alice 
could bear she got up in great disgust, and walked 
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off, the Dormouse fell asleep instantly, and neither 
of the others took the least notice of her going- 

At any rate Dl never go there again'"” said 
Alice as she picked her way dirough the wood “It’s 
the stupidest tea-party I ever was at m all my 
iiie' 
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hhed through the audiences that ■witnessed^ their 
representation sometime before they were published 
as things to be read, and they were published m this 
scenical mode of publication with much more effect 
than they could have bad as books, during ages of 
costly copying or of costly printing 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co exten- 
sive and interchangeable with the idea of literature, 
smee much literature, scente, forensic, or didactic (as 
from lecturers and public orators), may never come 
into books, and much that does come into books ma/ 
connect itself with no literary interest" But a far 
more important correction, applicable to the common 
vague idea of bteraturc, is to be sought — not so much 


‘Charles I, for etamplc, when Prince of Vales, and 
many others in his fathers court, gained their known 
familiarity with Shakespeare — not through the ongmal 
quartos, so slenderlj diffused, do; through the first folio 
of 1623, but through the court representations of his chief 
dramas at Whitehall 

Vhit arc called 7he Bhie Bocks, by which title are 
understood the folio Reports issued every session of Parlu- 
mcnt by comnucMes of the two Houses, and stitched into 
blue covers ihougb often sneered at by the ignorant a> 
so much T,Mtc paper, will be acknowledged gratefully bj 
those v'bo have used them dibgently, as the mam well- 
h«ds of all accurate inforraation as to the Great Britain 
or this day As an inMn-iisc depository of faithful (and 
not superanmalcd) statistics, they are indispensable to rh- 
honest student But no nun would therefore class the 
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m 1 better definition of Jitenturc, as in i shnrper dis- 
tmeuon of the two functiott which it fulfils In 
that g-.cit social organ, which, coilcctivcl}, we call 
literature, there may be distinguished tavo separate 
offices that may blend and often do so, but capable, 
scierally, of a seicre insulation, and naturally fitted 
for reciprocal repulsion There is, first, the Iitcrituic 
of kuoiokd^c, and, secondly the literature of power 
The function, of the first « — to teach, the function of 
the second is — to more, the first is a rudder, the 
second, an oar or a sad Tlic first speaks to the 
mere discursive understanding the second speaks 
ultimately, it may happen to the higher understand- 
ing or reason, but always through affections of 
pleasure and sympathy Remotely, it may travel 
cowards an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls 
dr) light but, proximatcly, it does and must operate, 
else It ceases to be a htentute of power, on and 
through that hnmtd light which clothes itself :n the 
mists and glittering ms of human passions, desires, 
and genial emotions Men have so little reflected on 
the higher functions of htcraturc, as to find it a 
paradox if one should describe it as a mean or sub 
ordinate purpose of books to give information But 
this IS a paradox only m the sense which makes it 
honourable to be paradoxical Whenever we talk m 
ordinary linguage of seeking information or gaming 
knowledge, we understand die words as connected 
witii something of absolute novelty But it is the 
grandeur of all truth, which can occupy a very high 
place in human interests, that it is never -'bsolutcly 
novel to the meanest of mmds it exists eternally by 
4 
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Upon n Jocob s ladder from earth to myiterious alti- 
tudes above the earth Ail the steps of knowledge, 
from first to last, carry you further on the same plane, 
but could never raise you one foot above j our ancient 
level of earth -whereas, tliC very jiisi step m power 
IS a flight — IS an ascending movement into another 
element where earth is forgotten 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated 
and continually called out mto exercise by the great 
phenomena of infancy, or of real hfe as it moves 
through chance md change, or of htetature as it re- 
combines these elements in the mimicries of poetrj , 
romance, etc , it is certain that, hke any animal power 
or muscular energy falling into disuse, all such sensi 
bilities would gradually drop and dwindle It is m 
relation to these great moral capacities of min chat 
the Lterature of power, as contradistinguished from 
that of knowledge, lives and has its field of action 
It IS concerned with what i< highest m man, for the 
scriptures themselves never condescended to deal by 
suggestion or co-opeacion, vith the mere discursne 
imdcrstanding when speaking of man in his intellec- 
tual capacity, die Scriptures speak not of the under 
standing, but of 'iinder\tanhug heart ' — ^making die 
heart i e , the great iHfni/n c (or non-discursiae) 
organ, to be the interchangeable formula for man m 
his highest state of capacity for die infinite Tra- 
gedy, romance, fairy talc, or epopee, all alike restore 
to man’s mmd the ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, 
of mercy, of retnbution, -which else (left to the 
support of daih hfe m its realities) would Imguiah 
for -n ant of sufficient illustration What is meant, 
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for instance, by poeitc does not mean a 

justice that differs by its objects from tbe ordinary 
justice of iiuman jurisprndence, for then it must be 
confessedl) a -very bad kind of justice, but it means 
a justice that differs from common forensic justice by 
the degree m ■which it atiatus its object, a justice chat 
IS more omnipotent over its own ends, as dealing— 
not V, ith the refractor} eJements of earthly life — bur 
tMth the elements of its own creation, and with mate- 
rails flexible to its ottn purest preconceptions It is 
certain that, were it not for the literature of power, 
these ideals would often remaui amongst us as mere 
and notional forms, whereas, by the creative forces 
of man put forth in literature, they gam a vernal life 
of restoration, and geimuiaie mto vital accnitics 
The commonest novel, by moving m alliance with 
human fears and hopes with human instincts of 
wrong and nghc, sustains and quickens those affec- 
tion? Calling them into action, it rescues them from 
torpor. And hence the prc-cramcncy over all au- 
thors that merely feach, of the meanest that moves, 
or chat teaches, if at all, indirectly h} movmg The 
terj highest nork diat has cter existed m the liters 
turc of Knowledge, is but a proiismal work a book 
upon trial and sufferance, and qiiamdiii bcnc sc 
gciicrti Let its teaching be even partially revised, 
let It be but expanded, ni}, even Jc: its tcsching be 
but pheed m a better order, and instantly it is super- 
seded ^-licrcas the feeblest works m the literature 
of po7 cr, surviving at all, suaiveas finished and un- 
alterable amongst men For mstance the Vriuictp u 
of Sir Issac \cwlon vas n book vuhfant on carta 
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from the first In nil stages of its progress it would 
hive to fight for its existence as regards absolute 
truth, secondly^ nihcn that combat was ovpr, as re- 
gards its form or mode of presenting the truth And 
ns soon ns n Ln Place, or mybody else, builds higher 
upon the foundations hid bj this book etfcctually he 
throws It out of the sunshine into deeny nnd dirkness, 
by weapons won from this book he supernnnuntes nnd 
destroys this book, so that soon the name of Newton 
remnias ns n mere nomnm nmbia, but his book, as 
living power has tmnsmigrnted mto other forms 
Now on the contrary the Iliad, the Tromeihejis of 
Msch-ihis — the Qthllo or Kwg Lcai — the Hamlet 
or Macbeth — nnd the Paradise Lost ire not militant 
but triumphant for ever ns long ns the languages exist 
in which ^ty speak or enn be taught to speak They 
never can transmigrate into new uicarmtions To 
reproduce these in new forms, or vanntions even if 
in some things they sliould be improved, would be to 
plagiarize A good steam engine is properly super- 
seded by a better But one lovely pastonl valley is 
not superseded by another nor n statue of PriMtelcs 
by n stntue of Michelnngelo Tlicse things are se 
pnrntcd not by mipanty, but by disparity They 
are not thought of as unequal under the same stand- 
ard but ns different in 4/W and if otherwise equal, as 
equal under a different standard Human works of 
immortal beauty and works of nature m one respect 
stand on the same footing they never absolutely re- 
pent each other, never npproach so near as not to 
differ and they differ not ns better and worse or 
simply by more nnd less they differ by undecipherable 
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and incommunicable differences, tbai cannot oe 
caught b} mimicncj, that cannot be reflected m the 
mirror of copies, that cannot become ponderable m 
the scales of tulgar comparison 



RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 

MY FIRST OUTING 

Once, ^hcn tiie dengue fever vi is raging jn Cal 
cutti some portion of our e\ttnsnc fitnily had to 
tike shelter in Chhatu Babu s river side villa 
were among them 

This W1S my first outing The bank of the 
Ganges welcomed me into its lap Lli^ a fnend of a 
former b rth There in front of the servants quar 
ters n as 1 grove of Guava trees ind sitting m the 
venndnh under the shade of these gazing it the flow 
mg current through the gaps between their trunks 
mv daj s would pass Every morning as I awoke I 
somehow felt the day coming to me like a new gilt 
edged letter v ith some unheard of news awiit ng me 
on the opening of the envelope And lest I should 
lose my fragment of it I would hurry through my 
to let to my chair outside Every day there wis the ebb 
ind flow of the tide on the Ganges the various gut 
of so manj different boats the shifting of the shadows 
of the trees from v est to east ind over the fr nge of 
shade patches of the woods on the opposite bank the 
gush of golden life blood through the pierced breast 
of the eaening sky Some days would he cloudy 
from early morning the opposite woods black black 
shadows moving oaer the rner Then with a rush 
would come the aociferous ram blotting out thv 
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Its fields and markets ic life as a wliole as I saw it in 
my imagination grcitl) attracted me Just sucli a 
Village was right on the other bide of our garden wall, 
but It was forbidden to us "We had come out, but 
not into freedom \7e had been m a cage and were 
now on a perch but the chain was still tJiere 

One morning two of our elders went out for i 
stroll into the tillage I could not restrain my eager 
ness any longer and, slipping out unperccived, fol 
lowed them for some distance As I went along the 
deeply shaded lane uith its dose thorny seon 
hedges by the side of the tank coacred with green 
water t\ ceds, I rapturously took m picture after pic 
ture I still remember die man n i A bare bod} en 
gaged m i belated toilet on the edge of the tank, 
cleaning his teeth tilth die chewed end of a twii, 
Suddenly my elders became aware of my presence be 
hind them Get awa), get ana) go back at once' 
They scolded Thej ticre scindahsed M} feet were 
bare, I had no scarf or upper robe oter my tunic I 
wis not dressed fit to come out as if it tv as rci} fault' 
I net ei owned any sod s or superfluous apparel so not 
only went back disappointed for that mornmg but 
had no chance of repanng my short comings and be 
ing alloticd to come out an} other day However 
though the be} ond was thus shut out from behind, m 
front the Ganges freed me from all bondage and my 
mind ti henct cr it listed could embark on the boats 
gaily sailing along and hie atvay to lands not named 
m an} geograph} 

This tns forty 1 ears ago Since then I hate 
never set foot agam m the Champak shaded villa 
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garden The same old hous and the same old trees 
must still be there, but I know it cannot any longsr 
be the same — for where am I oov/ to get that frCah 
feeling of wonder which made it what it was’ 

We returned to our Jorasanko house in town 
All mv davs were as so many mouthfuls offered up 
to be gulped dovm into the yawning intenor of the 
Normal School. 



KENNETH GKAHAME 

THE SECRET DRAWER 

It must surely have served is a boudoir for the 
ladies of old time, this little used, rarely entered chim- 
ber where tlie neglected old bureiu stood There was 
something very feminine m the fiuit hues of its faded 
brocades, in tlic rose and blue of such bits of China 
as yet remained, and in the delicate, old-world 
fragrance of pot pourn from the great bowl — blue 
and white, with funny holes in its cover — that stood 
on the bureau’s flat top Modern lunts disdained this 
out of the way, backwater, upstairs room, preferring 
to do their accounts and grapple with their correspon- 
dence m some central position more in the whirl of 
things, whence one eye could be kept on the carrnge- 
dnve, while the ocher was alert for malingering ser- 
vants and maraudmg children Those aunts of a 
former generation — I sometuncs felt — would have 
suited our habits better But even by us children, 
to whom few places were private or reserved, the 
room was visited but rarely To be sure, there was 
nothing in particular in it that we coveted or required 
— only a few spindle legged, gdt-bicked chairs, and 
old harp on which, so the legend nn, Aunt Eliza 
herself used once to play m years remote, unchronicl- 
cd, a corner cupboard with a few pieces of China, 
and the old bureau But one other thing the room 
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possessed pecubar to itself a certain sense of privacj 
— a power of making the intruder feel that he loai 
intruding— perhaps c\en a faculty of hinting that 
some one might have been sitting on those cnairs, 
v/riting at the bureau, or fingering the China just a 
second before one entered l\o such violent word as 
'haunted' could possibly apply to this pleasant old- 
fashiontd chamber, wh^ch indeed we all rather liked, 
but there V as no doubt it was rc/rved and stand 
O&h, ieepmg itself to itself 

Uncle Thomas was the first to draw my attention 
CO the possibilities of the old bureau He v;as potter- 
ing about the hou^e one aficrnoon, having ordered ms 
to keep at his hceb for company — ^be was a man 
v’ho hated to be left one minute alone — when his eye 
fell an it. ‘H’m* Shcration.*” he remarked (He 
had a smatte-ing of mo,t thing>, this uncle, especially 
the t ocabularies ) Then he let down the flap, and 
examined the empty pigeon-holes and dusty panclluig. 
■'Tine bit of inlay,” he went on, ‘good work, all of it. 
I know the 'ort. There’s a *ccrct drawer m rhe»'e 
somewhere” Then, as 1 breathlejdy drew near, he 
suddenly e’^cbimed, ‘'Ey Jove, J do want to Tiioke!” 
And wheebng round, he abruptly fled for the garden, 
leaving me with the cup dashed from my hps 'WTiat 
a strange thing, I mused, was this smoking, that takes 
a man suddenly — be he m the court, the camp, or the 
grove — gnos him bke an Afrret, and whirls hm off 
to do iK impenous behests Vould it be even so v/ith 
myself, I wondered, m tho'c unlnown grown-up 
years to come’ 

Djt I had no time to waste in vain so^culations 
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M'i A\lioic lL.mg still Mbrating to those niigic 
sjlhblcs secret dnv,er, ind thnt pnrticuhr chord 
hid been touched that nc\cr fntls to chnil response c 
to such words is caic, trap door, shdtv^ panel, bid 
lion, ingots, or Spanish dollars Foi, besides its own 
special bliss who e\cr heard of i secret dnwer with 
nothing m it^ And oh» I did want nioncj so badly' 
I mentilh nn o^ er the list of demands which w ere 
pressing me the most impenooslt 

First there was the pipe I winced to gne George 
Jinniwiy George who wras Mirthis >oung min, 
w as a shepherd, and i grcit illy of mine, ind the list 
fiir he W1S It when he bought his swecthcirc fairings. 
IS a right minded shepherd should he had purchased a 
lo\cly snake cxpressl) for me— one of the wooden 
so t, with joints wiggling delicious!) in the hand 
With 3 cllow spots on a green ground, stick) ind 
strong smelling, as i fresh pimted smkc ought to b", 
ind with 1 red flinncl tongue pasted cunningly into 
Its jaws I loved it much ind took ii to bed with me 
ever) night till whit time its spinal cord was loosed 
ind It fell apart, and went the way of ill mortal joys 
I thought It very nice of George to think of me at 
the fiir, and thats wh) I wanted to give him a pipe 
When die ) oung year was chill and lambing time w is 
on George inhabited a little w ooden house on wheels, 
fir out on the wintry dawns ind saw no faces but 
such as were sheepish and wooll) and mute and when 
he and Martha were mimed she was going to carry 
his dinner out to him every day, two miles and after 
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ccrned, buc a pipe of qualirj, a pipe £tted to be 
of sucK a life as tKis could not be procured (so 
Martha informed me) for a smaller sum than eighteen 
pence And meantime — 

Then there lus the four pence I oited Edss^rtlj 
not that he was bothering me for it, but I knew ne 
was in need of it himself to pay back Schna, 'S^bo 
V. in cd it to mal e up a sum of fT*o shill ngs to bu} 
Harold an ironclad for his approaching birthda) — 
H M S hU}Cittc, now' 1) mg usclcssh careened in the 
to)-shop Window, just when her countrj had 
sore need of her 
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tlie empty pigeon-holes and sounded the depths of 
the softly sliding drawen No books that I knew 
of grave any genenl recipe for a quest like this, but 
the glory, should I succeed unaided, would be all the 
greater 

To him who is destined to arrive, the fates never 
fail to alford on the waj their small encouragements 
In less than two minutes I bad come across a rusty 
button-hook This was truly magnificent In the 
nursery there evisted, indeed, a general button-hook, 
common to either sex, but none of us possessed a 
private and special button-hook to lend or to refuse, 
as suited the high humour of the moment I pocket- 
ed the treasure carefully, and proceeded At the 
back of another drawer three old foreign stamps told 
me I wns surely on the high road to fortune 

Following on these braang incentives came a 
dull, blank period of unrewarded search In vain I 
removed all the drawers and felt over c\ery mch of 
the smootli surface from front to back Never a 
knob, spring, or projection met the thrilling finger 
tips, unyielding the old bureau stood, stoutly guarding 
Its secret, if secret it really had I began to grow 
weary and dislieartencd This was not the first tune 
that Uncle Thomas had proved shallow, uninformed — 
a guide into bhnd alle)s where the cclioes mocked 
j ou "Was It an) good pcrsistmg longer^ Was any- 
thing any good whatever^ In my mmd I began to 
re\iew past disappointments, and life seemed one long 
record of failure and of non arrival Disillusioned and 
depressed I left m) work and went to the window 
The light was ebbing from the room, and seemed out- 
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Side to be collecting itself on the horizon for its con- 
centrated effect of sunset Far down m the garden, 
Uncle Thomas was holding Edward m the air reversed, 
and smacking him Edward, gurgling hysterically, 
was stnkmg blind £rsts m the direction where he 
judged his uncle s stomach should rightly be, the con 
tents of his pockets — 2 motley show — were strew 
mg the lawn Somehow, though I had been put 
through a similar performance myself an hour or two 
ago, It all seemed very far away and cut off from 
me 

"Westwards, the clouds were massing themselves 
m a low violet bank, below diem, to north and south, 
as far round as eye could reach, a narrow streak of 
gold ran out and stretched away, straight along the 
horizon Somewhere very far off a horn was blow- 
ing, clear and thin, it sounded like the golden streak 
grown audible, while the gold seemed the visible 
sound It pricked my ebbing courage, this blended 
strain of music and colour I turned for a last effort, 
and Fortune thereupon, as if half ashamed of the un- 
worthy game she hid been playing with me relented, 
opening her clenched fist ^dly had I pur my 
hand once more to the obdurate wood, when with a 
sort of small sign, almost a sob — as it were— of relief, 
the secret drawer sprang open 

I drew It out and earned it to the wmdow, to 
examine it m the failing light Too hopeless had I 
gradually grown in m) dispmting search to expect 
very much, and yet at a glance I saw that my basket 
of glass lav m shivers at my fccL No or 

dollars were here, to crown me the little Monte Cnsto 
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of 1 week Outside, the distint horn had ceased its 
gnatsong, the gold as piling to primrose, ind cver> 
thing i\as loncl} and still Within mj confident 
little castles were tumbling donn like so min) cird- 
houses, lei\ing me stnpped of estate, both real and 
personal, and dominated b) the depressing reaction 
And ) et, as I looked again at the small collection 
that lav uitliin that drawer of disillusions, some 
IS armth crept back to m) heart as I recognized that 
a kindred spirit to my own had been at the makmg 
of It Two tarnished gilt buttons — na\al, apparen- 
tl) , a portait of a monarch unknown to me, cut from 
some antique print and deftly^ coloured b) hind m 
)ust my own bold style of bnishwork, some foreign 
copper coins, thicker and clumsier of make tlian those 
I hoarded m) self, and a list of birds eggs, with names 
of the places where the) bid been found Also a 
ferret’s muzzle ind a twist of tarry string, still faintly 
aromatic' It was feil bo)’s hoird, then, that I had 
happened upon He, too, had found out the secret 
drawee, this happy-statred young person, and here 
he hid stowed away his treasures, one by one, and had 
cherished them secretly a while, ind then — what' 
Well, one would never know now the reison why 
these priceless possessions lay still here unreclaimed, 
but across the 1 oid stretch of years I seemed to touch 
hands i moment with m) little comrade of seasons — 
how mmy seasons' — long smee dead 

I restored the drawer, with its contents, to the 
trusty buceiu, and Iie’rd the spring click with a cer 
tun satisfaction Some other boy, perhaps, would 
some da) release that sprmg again I trusted he would 
5 
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be equally appreciative As I opened the door to 
go, I couJd hear, from tdre nacser^’ at the end of the 
passage, shouts and yells, telling that the hunt "was 
up Bears, apparent, for bandits, were on the 
evenmg bill of fare, judging bv the character of 
noises fn another minute I would be in the thick, of 
It, in all the warmth and light and laughter And yet 
— what a long way off it all seemed, both in space and 
time, to me yet lingering on the threshold of that old 
world chamber’ 
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STOICISM 

With \\lnt relief hi\c uc not turned during the 
list few days to the contemplation of the grcit tasks 
of pcicc, imong which our osvn work, chit of the 
education and training of jouth and the idsinccmcnt 
of knoss ledge, stands in the \cr} forefront' We 
turn to our work of study, of the tnming of the 
mind, the dcNclopment of chinctcr and the pursuit 
of research, witli renewed zest after t)ie four long 
years of inwet) through which we here, along nith 
the rest of the world, hate been Our studies in 
deed, have not been actually interrupted here That 
IS due to tlic vigour of the Empire’s armies, to the 
valour and sclf-sicnficc, the daring and endurance, 
the lavish gifts of life and suffering, of the officers 
and men of the Empire's fleet and armies To them 
ill praise, for they liavc saved the world from slat cry 
from the loss of the freeman s soul upon earth and the 
substitution of the spirit of the slaves of a military 
tyranny, subservient and yet cruel, drilled to irrespon- 
sible ferocity blindly and dcgradcdly obedient without 
thought of moral issues, fit instruments for the sub 
jugation and degridiaon of their fellowmen But 
though we have dwelt m actual peace behind the line 
of the Empire’s fleet and armies, and though we never 
doubted— I felt mstinctively from tlie very first mo- 
ment and throughout the war tiiat the warm heart of 
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India beat in ■unison -with Britiin’s, close by her side 
though in the words of Robert Biwhing we ' Never 
doubted clouds would break Never drcimcd, though 
right were worsted, wrong ■would triumph”, yet now 
that the struggle is over we know that the period 
through which we have been was a period of deep 
strain and anxiety, during ■which neither those res- 
ponsible for the safetj of the Empire could spire us 
freely of their time ind thought, nor we ourselves 
could turn whole-heartedly to our peaceful duties, 
though these, except m the very crisis of the Empires 
fate, stand second to none in the whole broad 
world 

Whilst thinking over the subject for my address 
to you the new undergnduates of the College, I hive 
felt a good many difficulties and *1 great deil of hesita 
tion as regards the sort of subject that 1 should choose 
I have spoken to the members of another College of 
’Reading” in general, and to those of yet another on 
the "Method of Rcidmg” It appeared to me that 
I might speak today perhaps with some small ad- 
vantage to you on a special line of "Reading” which 
seems to me both profitable and delightful, ind which, 
dealing as it does ■with conduct, will, I think, appeal 
to yov. ss you stand at die entrance of a new phase of 
your lives 

About 1800 Years ago, in the Greek city of 
Nicopohs, m Epirus, situated m the northern part of 
Greece on the west sca-coast, just opposite the heel of 
Italy, there was a class-room much like any in your 
college The Emperor Tmjan was on the throne of 
Rome, his reign exandu^ fi-om the year 98 to UT 
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A D Among tlie pupils attending that class room 
there was a young Greek of good birth, coming from 
the province of Bithynn, in Asia Minor, by name 
Arriinus, known to us ns Arrian He paid great 
attention to the words of the lecturer and took most 
careful and, as far as possible, liccnl notes The 
lecturer spoke m Greek A part of the collection 
of notes survives to this day In Arrian’s short pre- 
face he thus explains their nature “I did not write 
them down for publication Whit I tried to do was 
to make notes of all that I used to hear him say, word 
for word in the very language he used, as far as pos- 
sible " The young man, I am glad to say, prospefed, 
and subsequently obtained the high rank of consul in 
Rome and wrote numerous valuable books The lec- 
turer was the famous lame philosopher Epictetus, S 
Greek coming from Phrygia, also in Asia Minor, for- 
merly a slave m Rome His master had given to the 
young slave Epictetus a good education and then 
freed hun His education enabled him to make his 
ItMng as a teacher The book is called the Bisconrses 
of Eprctctiis It IS acknowledged to be one of the 
great books of tlie world Arrian also made a brief 
selection, of the sayings of his teacher, which is called 
the Manual or Cncheindion and is equally famous, and 
which also fortunately has survived I may speak of 
the Manual and Discourses as one book Now a copy 
of tliese Discourses came into the hands of one Rus- 
ticus, a Stoic philosopher in Rome, who gave it to a 
young and studious Roman called Marcus, a youth of 
aery high family, of great beauty, and of a most 
earnest and lofty character This youth became the 
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great Emperor of Rome, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
who reigned over the whole Western civilized world 
from the year 1^1 to 186 A D And Marcus, whoa 
Emperor, found time to write a httle book containing 
notes of thoughts as they occurred to him at all sorts 
of moments amid the cares of state and war, for he 
was a most competent administrator, and as a general 
at the head of his armies he drove back victoriously 
and crushed for several generations the Germanic 
barbarians who burst into the south of Europe and 
threatened to destroy the civihzcd world of that age 
His notes are in Greek, the language of the philoso- 
phers of that day Their title in Greek means “To 
Himself", that is, notes for his own reading, hut 
people have agreed to call them his "Meditations" 
That IS also acUiowlcdgcd to be one of the great books 
of the world In ic he says that he is much indebted 
to Rusticus for many reasons, of which the final one 
IS 'acquaintance with the Dtscotirsd of Lpictefn, of 
which he gave me his own copy ” 

It IS to these books that 1 wish to introduce you 
There are plenty of English translations, and if you 
really are willing to take ray advice, and want to 
read what they have to say about right conduct in 
life, you will have no diAculty in getting translation 
from the booksellers In the case of Epictetus’s Dis- 
courses I must advise you to begin with a selection, for 
they form a comparatively long book and all parts of 
It are not of equal excellence, or at least not of equal 
interest to the general reader They are not fully re- 
presented in the Manual There is a selection from 
the Discourses and the Manual called The Golden 
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Sii)ni^s of LpicMiis, tnnslatcd and arranged b> Pro 
fessor Hastings Crossic), formcrl) Professor of Greek 
m Queen’s CollcgCj Belfast, in tlic wcllknown Golden 
Treasury Senes As regards Marcus Aurelius the best 
Xnon'n tnnslinon is that by George Long His 2ifcdi 
tations arc a shorter book than the Discourses It is 
not so necessary for )Ou to begin in his ease with a 
selection 

Though written after the death of Christ, both 
these books represent the ancient pre-Chnstian or 
pagan Europe, the period of the Classical writers and 
thinkers of Greece and Rome Both these Stoic 
authors knew of the Christians and bricllv mention 
them, but they were not acquainted with their doc- 
trines I am .assuming that Epictetus when he men- 
tions the Jews means the Christians These two books 
are considered to be best representatives of that pre 
Christian philosophy or religion called Stoicism, which 
held sway among the educated and ruling classes 
during the closing centuries of the ancient Western 
world, though not without rivals, man) of which 
were very superstitious and corrupt Christians 
ha\ e always admired and have sympathised with the 
leading doctrines of the Stoic school of Philosophj 
St Paul, who systematized the principles of the 
Christian faith after the death of its founder, was 
Jughly educated man, and as a student of philosophy 
at Tarsus, m Asia Minor, of vhich he was an inhabi- 
tant durutg Chrut’s lifetime, was familiar with the 
doctrines of the Stoic predecessors of Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius St Paul, shordj after the death of 
ChnsL, was converted to Chnsmnity, of which he 
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became tbe recognized leader almost at once, and be 
emphasired and developed in that faith many of the 
points which It had m comnion with Stoicism There 
3S a natural sympaih} between the tender doctnnes 
of ]esus and tho»e of '^e universal brotherhood taught 
by Epictetus and Marcus and theur predecessor, and 
indeed there is a natural stiupathy between the self- 
less social teachings of Stoicism and those of all the 
great religions, which without exception strive to ho^d 
together the bonds of kindly human society, forbear 
mg, disciphncd, and mutually helpful It is in their 
supernatural parts that religions differ, not m what 
maj be called the natural or human parr And the 
natural or human laws uhich bind man to man m 
fraternal affection and helpfulness are systematized m 
the teachings in Stoicism ui a very striking manners 
without reference to or v ith teTy little reference to 
the supcmarural aspect of religion 

Great as has been the appreciation of these two 
famous stoic authors jn Europe I feel that there is a 
snli greater appeal in their works to Eastern and espe 
cialK to Indian readers Some of my older Indian 
fnends have told me that m their College days long 
ago when th" pu'suit of ^"estem knowledge v as rarer 
than It IS now, and was still regarded as something in 
the nature of a romantic quest they read Marcus 
Aurelius's Meditation with enthusiasm The Stoics, 
as I have pointed out, were pre Christian teachers 
The rcscniblance> their teachings to those of some 
of the Indm phiio'ophcrs csp-cialiy of the Sankhya 
and Buddhist Schools though., are very rcmark- 
ab!'' Tins is no the place to attcmp*’ to vorl out 
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cirefully such resemblances, but let me quote here a 
passage from the Emperor Marcus which seems to me 
singularly Indian m tone, and to come close to your 
Yoga practice ' Men seek retreats for themselves, 
country-houses, tlie seashore and the hills, and thou 
too art wont to long for such thmgs greatly But this 
IS tile merest simplicity, since at whatever hour thou 
choosest It IS possible to find a retreat within thyself, 
for to no spot more peaceful or more free from bustle 
docs a man retreat than into his own soul, particularly 
he who has such thoughts already stored withm that 
by dipping into them he is at once m perfect ease, 
and ease, I say, is nochiag else chan die good ordering 
of the mind Give thyself then constantly this re- 
treat and so renew thyself, and let the thoughts be 
brief and fundamental, and they as they recur will 
straightway suffice to shut out all turmoil, and 
to send thee back not vexed with things to 
which thou returnest Amongst the thoughts 
readiest to hand into which thou may«t dip, let there 
be these two The first, that affairs themsehes do 
not touch the soul, but he quite outside it, and dis- 
turbance comes only from the opinion within The 
other, that all these things which thou scest are trans- 
muted at last, and will no longer be, and how many 
of these transmutations thou hast now encountertd 
bear constantly in muid The ordered universe is 
changed, life is opinion' (Book IV, Section 3) 

I have pointed out that Stoiasm became the 
chief philosophy or religion of a larger proportion of 
the educated or ruling classes m the Roman Empire 
during the centuries winch preceded the conversion of 
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piro, upon 'whose eastern borders India la) Tint 
empire included at one time or other both Greek Asia 
Minor and the north western portion of India It is 
therefore at least not impossible that there -was inter- 
course, through and in the Persian Empire, between 
thinkers of the East and of the West before the pass 
age of the stormy Alexander from one evtreraity to 
the other of Danus’s dominions That there was con 
siderable intercourse, if not of philosophers, )et of 
soldiers, during the period of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, in obvious And it should be borne m mind 
that Alexander was no ignorant and thoughtless con- 
queror He was a pupil of the great Aristotle him 
self, whose famous school, the Lyceum in Athens, he 
aided with kingly libcnlity, causing large collections 
of the natural curiosities to be made for the philoso- 
pher from several provinces of his new conquests, and 
thus enabling Aristotle to write his famous treatise 
on natural history The great thinker died the ycir 
after his ro)il pupil, m 322 BC Zeno the founder 
of Stoicism, was tlicn about twenty eight years HiS 
immediate successor was Clcanthes, who was born m 
Troas, in Asia Minor, about the year 300 BC, and 
died in the year 200 You will be interested to hear 
that, m order to support himself as a student under 
Zeno in Athens he worked long hours at night m 
drawing water for gardens Clcanthes succeeded 
Zeno as master of the famous school held in the Stoa 
Poikile, or Painted Porch, m Athens in 26) B C Ic 
IS from this porch, adorned with paintings by the 
famous artist Polygnotus some two hundred years 
earlier, that the name of Stoicism was derived Clean 
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tlics Was succeeded as head of the Stoic school by 
Chrysippus, who was born at Soli m Cilicia in Asu 
Minor in the year 2 80 B C , and died in 207 Chry- 
sippus organized the doctrines of the school into a 
regular system and has been considered its second 
founder Thus all the first three heads of this school 
of thinkers came from Asia Minor or the islands ther" 
of as did Panictius, who earned the doctrines *o 
Rome and Epictetus, whose name along w ith that of 
the Emperor Marcus u the most famous of them 
all 

You wiO remember that about the year IH 
BC^ the great and pious Indian Emperor Asoha 
caused an edict to be pubfisficd and cng^a^ed Upon 
rock, of which ^ part runs as follows ' This is thu 
chicfcst conquest in the opinion of His Sacred 
Mijcst), the conquest of the Law of Piety, and thu 
ipitn has been won by Hts Sacred Majesty both m h s 
ow n dominions and m nil the ncighbourmg realms as 
far as su hundred leagues where the Greek King 
mmed Antiochus dwells nnd north of that Atitic- 
chus to wh«rc dwell the four Kings stscnli) named 
Prolem}’^, Anngonus* Migas and Aletinder®” 
At the date of the publicatjon of this edict, Chiysip 
pus the Stoic was 1 >oung rnan of about twentj-four 
jein of age stud) mg m Athens Vhether he escr 
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licird of the Law of Piety, the Dharmt of the Bud- 
dha, taught bj the missjonanes of the pious Indian 
Emperor, is mother mitter, but so fir as physical 
possibility IS concerned he might hive done so 

I have left myself but little tune in which to 
mention the doctrines of these two great books, but 
I should like to gi\e you m account, however cursory, 
of some of their leading characteristics, so that you 
may judge for j ourselves whether they are worth 
your study and are hkely to help you m obtaining 
clear principles of conduct, and also how far they 
resemble Eastern philosophies m their outlook 

The first and central characteristic of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, in my judgment, js their insis- 
tence on the social nature of man The usual text- 
books do not bring this point out clearly Let us take 
this from Epictetus (Book III, Chapter 24) “This 
world IS one great city, and wc are the substance 
whereof ic is fashioned A certain period mdecd 
there needs must be while these give phee to those, 
some must perish for others to succeed, some move 
and some abide, yet all is full of friends — first God, 
then men, whom nature hath bound by ties of kinship 
each to each ” 

But Marcus, who was a great admmistrator as 
well as a philosopher, dwells soil more insistently on 
this idea In his Fourth Book (Section 4) this passage 
occurs "If the tlnnking faculty is commem to 
us all, then the reason through wlucli we are rational 
IS also common, if this so, then the reason which 
enjoins us what to do and what not to do is also com- 
mon, if this IS so, then the law is common, :f this 
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IS SO, then wc arc fellow citizens, if this so, we are 
joint members of ^ome state, if this is so, then the 
ordered universe is like one city ” And again, to 
tal e one of many passages, in the Ninth Book (Sec- 
tion 4), he writes as follows “Have I done some- 
thing social^ Then I have received a benefit Tet 
this thought be ever at hand to meet thee, and do 
thou ccasc not ” And again (Book IX, Section 42) 
When thou hast done a man a kindness what fuithc' 
dost thou wisK^ Does ji not suffice that thou hast 
done something in conformity with thv nature, but 
thou must seek a wige for it, as if the eye demanded 
a return because it secs, or the feet because they 
walk^ Man, being formed by nature for benc' 
voicnt action, when he has done anything benevolent, 
of even merely co operated in things neutral, has 
done that for which he was constituted, and has his 
sufficient rev ird ' 

The great Anstotlc described man as a "Political 
animal' , hy which he meant a creature living m a 
pohs or state The Stoics improved on this and called 
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and IS divine m its chanctcr In man it is his higher, 
thit IS his socnl nature In the Sath Book (Sec- 
tion 44), the Emperor writes as follows "That is 
advantageous to eidi winch is in conformity with his 
own constitution and nature, and my nature is 
rational and civic, and my city ind country, as I am 
Antoninus, is Rome, and, is I am a human being, is 
the ordered universe Things then which are of 
benefit to those two cities alone arc good for me ” 
The unity of all things is insisted upon 'There 
IS in the sum of things one harmony writes Marcus 
(Book V, Section?), and as out of all bodies the 
ordered universe (the cosmos) is completed as one 
body, so out of all causes destiny is completed as one 
cause ’ The continuity and orderliness of change arc 
dwelt upon thus View continually , says Marcus 
(Book IV, Section 36), "all things taking place bj 
transmutation, and accustom th)sclf to consider that 
the nature of the whole loses nothing so much as to 
transmute CMSling things and make new things like 
to them, for every thing that c\ists is in a manner 
tlie seed of that which through it will be ” Thus we 
have the endless cham of causation on which Eastern 
thought has long dwelt And the universe is diiine 
whcclicr the divinity be regarded as personal or im- 
personal Hear this cry from Marcys, tlie Em- 
peror ‘ Ever) -thing is agreeable to me which is in 
agreement with thcc, O ordered Unnerse Nothing 
for me is too eirh or too late aihich is well-timed for 
thcc E\erj thing to me is fruit in season winch thy 
seasons bring 0 Nature From thcc all things arise, 
in thcc all things abide, to thcc all things return The 
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poet says (of Athens) Xoved city of Cecrops’ 
"Wilt not thou sa) (of the umverse) O loved citj of 
2eu’s’” (Booh IV, Section 23) You may note that 
the Greek Zeus is the D}aiis-pitar of the ancient 
Indians, Zeus Pater, the Divine Father 

This universe is liable to what Marcus calls "the 
cyclical rebirth of the whole” (Book XI, Section). 
And Epictetus, who dwells more msiscencJ)' than 
Marcus upon the personality of the Divine, speaks of 
Zeus being "alone at the conflagration of tbe universe” 
(Book m, Chapter 13) Thus one is reminded of the 
Maha Kalpa of the Buddhists, the great aeon, dissoU- 
mg for a time m universal flame. In this life the 
soul is ro each his guiding or ruling principle Its 
divine nature is clear, but its immortahcy is uncertain 
"When you have shut the doors”, says Epictetus 
(Book I, Chapter 14) "and made a darkness ■Ridiin 
the house, remember never to say that you are alone, 
for you are not alone, but God is within, and your 
guardian spirit” "Zeus hath given to each,” says 
Marcus (Book V, Section 27), "as guardian and guide, 
a fragment of himself, and this is the mmd and reason 
of each” “Remind ?aid Epictetus on one 

occasion (Book HI, Chapter 24), "that he whom 
thou lovest IS mortal As well call of evil omen, 
the reaping of the corn Such is death, a greater 
change, from what is now, not to what is not, but to 
what IS not now ” When his interlocutor rejoined 
* Shall I then no longer bc^” Epictetus replied "Thou 
wilt be, but sotnethuig diRercn^ of which the universe 
hath need ” And on the same subject Marcus writes 
(Book XI, Section 3) "How great a soul is that 
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■^luch IS rcidy, €\cn if -'t this moment ic ra\ist be 
deticbcd from tlie body, to be either extinguished (as 
1 brcitli) or dispersed (is items}, or to sta} alto- 
gether (as a survning umtjr) ’ 

It IS for die sou], or guiding principle m man, to 
choose wisely during this life The Stoics divide ill 
things into two clisses, namely, those widun tl\c 
power of die will and those thit he outside Life m 
contormity with nature implies unperturbed iccept- 
ince of all that lies outside the power of die will 
That which lies within its power is the control of 
the impulses, the famous Stoic self control or unper- 
turbedness To the mind”, sais Marcus (Book VT, 
Section 32) , all things arc indifferent, except it« own 
operations, and all its own operations are in its own 
control ” "Asia and Europe”, he sajs (Book VI, sec 
tion 3d), "are but corners of the ordered universe, 
and the sea, a drop m the unnerse, Mount Athos, a 
gram in the universe, all this present time a point in 
the igcs All tilings arc small and unstable, and 
quickly disappear All things come thence from the 
common Guiding Mind Thus all hurtful things, 
such as thorns and mire, are consequences followmg 
on that which is solemn and fair Do not dien im 
agine that they are of another kind from that which 
thou dost revere, but reflect upon the source of all " 
I trust that I have said enough to interest you 
in the Stoicism of these two great men, the great si ive 
Epictetus and the great Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, and to cause to read the Discourses and 
Meditations If you do, I think you will be helped m 
mastering the principles of right conduct, which I am 
6 
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sure that you all dcsi« to grasp irmly You T/dl 
no ice that as their mam theme the Stoic philosophers 
mculcais what all the great rehgiOQs — ^ristianjt/, 
Hinduism Isiam and the other tested faiths — teach, 
namely that Jie basis of all right action is unselfish 
n«s 

Gentlemen I have kept you a long time Only 
one wo 6 rao e Let me say before I do>e that I wish 
you all very sincerely, happiness and success in the 
Giliege career which you have just entered upon 
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thl reason wm a dialogue 

Dramatis Persona: 

He I She 

Scene — ^Mrs Grifion’s ham>}g-T 007 ij 
Time — J 50 pm 

Discovered —Mr aird Mrs Hirrj Grafton He 
ts w frockcoat Sljc is m smart ajtcruoon rcceptm- 
gown He is sitting in an armdm, holding if 
magazufc mid large paperhiifc She rs pacing ihs 
room, biti pausing coiiUn, tally to look out of the 
window 

Doors R and L 

She— It's tltc most extraordinary thing that has 
ever happened Don’t sit there like i piece of meat, 
brandishing that knife ns if )ou ■were going to carve 
yourself 

He— Do you Wish me to stand up and dmec a 
horn pipe, or what^ Perhaps )OU would like me to 
tike a pintechnicon and go and fetch the people? 

S/;e— Don't talk nonsense Hilf-past five, and 
not one solitary cit It’s becoming positively firci- 
cil What does it mean’ 

Hf— I’ve told you about twenty times what I 
think It means You’ve made some tom-fool blunder 
in the invitations 
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Sh—A-nd iavent I sbowji you the sample card 
about forty What can be plainer’ “Mrs 

Harry Grafton at Home, Thursday, December 17, 
4 to 6 Oh, if only I had put R, S V P ' Never 
agam will I give a party in a poke, so to speak Of 
course if \ hadnt been a^ay just this fortnight I 
should have seen people, and found out pretty well 
who was coming and who wasn’t. But that not one 
single soul should turn up* 

toti’JrJs opgfi door kfl) Jind 
that you should have prepared for the British Ana} ‘ 
She—{loohii% though tht same door) What 
nonsense' It doesn t look at all too much. Usual 
things, nothing more, f had to prepare for aff in 
case they all came Sometimes they even bring 
horrible aunts and thuigs with them How I do 
hate other people s f n-nds— Wait' Was that some- 
body’ {Lisfm) 

He— -It wasn't the bell, if that’s what you jnean 
You’ve got belb on the brain 

She — ^WelJ, can you wonder’ Oh dear, JVe a 
good mind to have another cup of tea 

He — J think you might safely finish the Jot. 
S/je-'Hany, don’t 

He — (nsrng and wtdksag about) I should now 
definitely chuck this entertainment if I were you — 

She — This entertainment has chucked me 
He— And take a good walk to restore your 
mental balance 

She — ^How can D There’s still half an hour m 
v’hich somebody might come 

He — ^Ic doesn’t seem over likely 
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She — [rushing to the iundow) There, I'm 
sure thnt TS’as a bell. 

He — If )Ou hear the hell -igaia you shall see a 
doctor. Can’t you get some occupatioa^ Dont 
keep lashing up pnd down like something at the Zoo. 
Can’t you take a book or a — 

Sh — (sifting), Tlie book, isn’t written that 
could hold ray attention for two seconds just now. 
What must the servants be thinking^ I know those 
two girls are giggling themsclte> ill behind that 
buffet They shall botli leave to-morrow 

Htf— Well, I thmk you might admit that there 
IS a dish of humour in the situation 

She— (wd/j flSficrUy) 1 fad to sec Jt 
He— (/)dge//»jj with the orminthis). Yoa 
mean you fad to appreciate it. 

She — {excdcdly) But the whole thing is in- 
credible My head will spit/ trying to unravel the 
mystery of it. Here have T been standing about in 
this sinfully expensive gown since twenty to four, 
not to speik of you w'allcd up in that collar, and not 
a soul his been near us It’s like .1 nightmire Oh, 
do sit down, and don c look for prices on all the orna* 
menu, or I shill go mad. 

He — (Sittmg nm iuudow), Hope none of 
them are as cheap as we are 

She — ^How you cm joke about it passes me 
altogether Harn'^' (Jumps up and puis her bands 
on hts shoulders from behind) You . It couldn’t 
be anything connected with anytbng on the 
Stock Exchange’ 

Hr— What do you mean’ 
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She — ^Do you thuiX people could have misunder- 
stood — misconstrued anydung that you’ve done there 
lately^ People are 'O funny, you know, and so keen 
on any sort of scandal 1 can’t think of anything eke 
that conU explain il. if it had got about — ^mis- 
takenly, of course — that you had — 

Ue—Vm sorry to dash your fondest hopes, my 
dear child, but as tt happens it’s out of the question. 
That’s absolute and final 

She — (desperately). Well, then, what have 
you done? There muct be some rea-^on why people 
shun the house as if it were phguc-stcidken. Haven't 
they rushed here htdierco on the slightest provocation^ 
Haven’t all my parties been perfectly successful? 
You remember that last At Home In June, when- 1 
had nothing more than a recitation to throw them, 
and It poured with ram, and yet they all flocked in ^5 
if it were the deluge and this wu the ark. SotfJf 
reason there muse he for rhis sudden change Some 
thing must have happened whilst I was at Guildford 
'Hiat conviction has been growing upon me with 
every moment {Dramatically) Harry, what is 

It’ 

He — (r/iiHg). Look here. It’s lucky for you 
that Tie got 3 fairly good temper rveiy night 
almost, during your confounded absence, I've been 
asked out by someone or other, as you know perfectly 
well from mv letters. By George, though, its not a 
bad idea youNe giitjj me (Begins to pace the 
room) It's Just, possible thit there were some things 
down at Guildford which you omitted to describe n 
your letters, md which cverj one else would naturally 
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ibout before me I told jou when you went 
^hat I didn t cire about your stopping in the same 
house With that bounder Thornton I noticed, b) 
the Way, that you were careful never to mention his 
beastly name m your letters Heaven knows whit 
stones he may hive set nfloit He wouldn’t stick at 
anything — the vamest, Vulgarest, most unscrupulous 
fool going That’s what it’ll be He’s back, and 
he’s putting some spicj^ story about Of course I 
can’t know whether you’ve giacn him anything to go 
upon He wouldn t want more tlian just enough 
I Warned you of him I told you what he siid about 
Mrs Charlie Appling, and the story he told at the 
club about the Somerfcll girls— absolutely without 
foundation That s the sort of man he is Vc 
Oughtn’t to know him As you say, there must be 
some reason for no one turnmg up when thirty were 
asked Phew' London isn’t fit to live in 
Shc-^{with digmfy) If you’re quite done, and 
feel like taking a breath, I may tell you that Mr 
Thornton was 7/0/ at GuJdford, as it happened He 
was Iijd up on his yacht I forgot to mention it to 
) ou Now you can go on a httle more 

He — ^hy couldn’t >ou have said tliat before^ 
And if It isn’t that (dramahcall^), what in the nanic 
of wonder IS it'* 

S/jc— Don’t ask me {Dropping on to a chair) 

I — I could howl, only I daren’t before si\ o’clock 
You — you don t think it could have anything to do 
■with that rash that Baker had on her face'' She 
opens the front door, you know, and people may have 
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seen it, and thought it was infectious, and spread it 
about 

He— The rash? 

She — The rumour — that we had the measles or 
something m the house 

He — ^Madness' As if that would get round to 
all our most intimate friends without my ever hear- 
ing of It Skittles'' 

(A Bell iliKgi) 

She — (rhshm^ to the wmiow) There, that « 
the bell It isn’t a carnage Some one on foot at 
the door 'Wish I could see Put that mat straight 
Where's your magazine? "We mustn't look as if wc*d 
been waituig m agonies Oh why didn’t I put a 
few used cups and plates about' Idiot that I am' 
The buffet will give us dean away 

Hr^The dean buffet will give us awty Wellj 
whoever comes now will naturally expect to find that 
every one else has left 

SAe— So they will, and that the cups and things 
have been cleared I shall talk about it as if it hid 
been a great success Back me up We must refer 
to Its having got so dreadfully wann m here Small 
room for a crowd So inconvenient That sort of 
thing 

Hc—{stratihtemngb% tw, etc) Anything 
you hke, in or out of reason I hope it's somebody 
decently interesting 

S/jt:—''iV^hj doesn tBafcer bring them up’ Have 
they fillcn asleep on the staircase’ I dont believe 
shes heard the bell All servants arc deaf {Exit 
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hastily door left) 

He — (alone) If this isQ*t somebody pretty 
thrilling I’m off to tlie club ISe had nearly enough 
of it No min alive can he asked to spend his whole 
ifternoon — 

She — (re eufertn^ very dejectedly ivttb a letter) 
It W1S the post One circuhr (Reads ) “Arti- 
ficnl teeth bought Best prices Full t alue ” 

He — ^Wcll, It’s pleasant to think that some one 
wants to hive dealings with us But look here, dear, 
you won’t mind if I ippeir to give up now, ind go 
to the club for i bit, will j ou’ 

S/jc— The club^ I wonder you’ve got the 
nerve 

He— I haven’t the neeve to stand any more of 
this, and that’s the truth I’m awfull) sorry for you, 
deir Some day, I suppose, wc shall know what it 
wis ill ibout 

S/jr— I only hope that when it dots come out I 
shall fed able to share your disgrace in the proper 
spirit and to — 

He — Oh, for Heaven’s sake don’t begin thit 
again Ha\ en’t I just as much right — or just as little 
— to attack you’ But why quarrel uhen we’ve got 
nothing to quarrel about, as far as wo knon > We 
Vi on’t talk an) more about it Don’t think any more 
about It Tata' I shan’t be long Cheer up' 

She — (dismally) Don’t be long Good-bye 

(He exits door centre ) 

S/jc— (fl/ow) Never have I spent such a humi- 
liating, disgusting, despairing afternoon (LooLms 
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Touvd ) All my Io\cI) flo-vers that took such ages 
to arrange, not to speak of tlic twcKc anJ niiicpcnw? 
And the rcfcrtskments* "Vhat ism I to do v/ith all 
thos" hiteful Cakes** Send them to the nearest hos 
pital, I suppose And what shall I sa) to Baker and 
the others^ Will the) all gitc we notice^ I 
sHouldn t be a bit surprised I rcall) think wc shall 
hate to go abroad — at any rate for i while I 
couldn’t face the scandal, cspcaally if I handn’t 
desen c it. 

He — (rr-pH/frmg itt fop hat, and pjilhng on a 
jur coat) I say— 

S/jr— Hullo* Is jt reall) cold enough again for 
that great bearskin ' 

Jfe— Rather It’s freezing like anything I 
say, shall we do a play to night to droun our sorrows, 
little gjfl^ 

She — {helping him on wtb ha coat) Well, ic 
would b** rather nice if wc could get places at the 
bad 'omewberc, where people couldn’t see us and 
cut us Dear me, Harry, what do you carrj about 
in jour pockets' Spoils jour elegant app^rance 
{Plunges her hand vtfo hs packet, and draws out a 
pile of unopened letters) Letter^’ — ^Harry* — ^Harry 
— ^Look* letters * ’ The invitations for to 

d?y ^ I All of them ’ • * Oh — Oh^ (Sb^ nnks 
overcome on to a chm) 

He — (petrified} Bj Jeremy* 

She — Oh, you ■man* How can jou ever look 
We m the face agiin’ 

He — I can’t (Drops on to a chair, and puts fn' 

hat over his iace) 
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She — And to chink that*—No it s beyond words 
To forget to post one letter is sinful enough, but thirty 
letters* Wliere are the servants^ Baker* Ford’ 
(Exit fewpestnousl) at door left) 

He— (going) I think I had better look sharp 
and tike the Royal Box at tlie Opera for to nigh” 
Phew* (Exit furtively door centre) 


Curtain 
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THE TAJ BY MOONLIGHT 

I snatched a day oB from the cuniults and tur- 
moils of Indian politics and journeyed down to see 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, the glorious tomb that Shah 
Jehan built for his favourite wife, which ranks as one 
of the seven wonders of the world 

Everybody disputes as to the best time of day or 
night to see it Some say that its fullest enchant 
ments are only revealed to those who come to ic in 
the mists of early morning, others insist that it iS aC 
Its finest in the glare of the noon day sun, and there 
IS a further school of thought who hold that it is 
hardly worth visiting except at the time of a full 
moon 

I saw It at four o’clock in the morning by the 
soft light of a waning moon What made it more 
wonderful was that I was absolutely alone with its 
beauties 

It happened like this 

I had intended to sec it in company with the 
other tourists in the hotel at the more orthodox: hour 
of raid-night But when I saw the whole gigghng 
crowd of them getting into the hotel motor-cars and 
going off complete with cameras and hom-nmmed 
spectacles, just like my sdf, I conceived such a loath- 
ing for my fellow creatures that I went off to bed 
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It wis a sciflmg night ind I could not sleep At 
half past three I gate it up lud humbly on foot I 
went off to look lor the Taj When I arm ed the 
gates to the garden is I might hat e guessed were 
bolted and barred I pushed open the door winch 
u as on a narrow chain sufficiently far to catch a 
glimpse of die glories that lay beyond I realised for 
the first time what it must be like to be shut out at 
the doors of the Kingdom of Heaten 

I banged and shouted like a man in torment 
At length a creature with a candle totteted down 
m a nightcap I asked to be admitted he refused 
I implored he was adament I produced a rupee he 
hesitated I produced tno rupees and I heard the key 
clicking into the lock 

The door swung open and I was face to face 
u itli perhaps the most beautiful smglc building m the 
uorld 

Remember I was seeing it under the worst possi 
ble conditions I was unwashed and cross and ho 
and lieavj e) cd with lack of sleep I was just m the 
appropriate mood to be angnlj disappointed 

In a second I had forgotten ever) dung m the 
mystry and the majesty of Ac building 

The dim light ot the waning moon gave just the 
right emphasis to e\ery aspect of its beaut) — the 
splendour of the lines and ontours the long taper ng 
minarets the unearthly white of the marble the 
ghostly fore ground of dark cypresses and the 
ethereal reflection of it all in the pools that lead up 
to It 
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Alone m the moonlij^ it seemed to embody in 
itself everything m the world that was lovely and of 
good repute 

I have net tr before r^lised that sorrow could be 
expressed m stone 

The Ta; Mahs) seemed to reflect the tears and 
anguish of the man who bude it in memory of the 
woman he loved, and was doomed cmlj to see it in the 
distance from the fort across the river, a prisoner m 
his son’s house 

Next day I explored his apartments m the fort, 
and there ui the bncks are still the httfc mirrors which 
he had put up so that wherever he looked he could 
still catch a glimpse of his wondrous creation After 
this I ought to have caught the next tram in the 
morning back to Delhi with my impressions unblurr’d 
by ftirthcr visits 

But I made the mistake of returning to the Taj 
after breakfast and being conducted round in th* 
blazing heat by a professional guide It was rather 
like seeing the bind cloth of a scene in a play from 
the stage instead of from the stalls 

In the hard sunlight, perhaps it was just a little 
taudry 

I had to listen to hem much each portion of it 
hid cost to build T was midc to touch the precious 
stones to satisf) m)s"lf that they verc real, I was 
forced to descend into the bow els and see the actual 
tombs of Shah Jthan and his wife 1 had to test the 
echo in the dome and <olcnmlv time the full If 
^''conds before the last reverberation of mv gu’d'*s 
•voce runb’cd aw a} 
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At vinous points in our pilgrimige I wis in 
formed thit the blessings of AMih would descend on 
my held if I idded to the pile of rupees on the 
floor 

I modestly added one, and wis told m plim tones 
"that the last sahib had put fite’ In comparison 
with my visit m the early morning it was a descent 
from Olympus 

But, happily, die memory of the Taj by the 
waning moon can nexcr be blotted out I can only 
describe it in lines written with far less justification 
of 3 palace in Old Delhi 

ljjhcte~bc mtk 

It ts fhtjjjt IS ibis, it n this 
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THE RETURN OF TfJE CfCEF-CHAFF 

(Spring Sadvess) 

On £ ^arm, bnilianc mommg m htc ApriJ I 
paid 2 visit to 2 shallow IaK®lct or pond five or six 
acres in extent which I had discovered some weehs 
before hidden m a depression tn the land among 
luvurianc furze, bramble, and blackthorn bn'hes 
Bcrvicen the cluckccs the bogg' ground was e\ciT' 
where cohered v'lth great tu^'oeks of last jear’s dead 
and faded marsh grass — a rough. lonelj place 

where a loser of «oLt«de need have no fear of being 
intruded on, bj a being of his own 'peaes, or even 
a wandcTJDg moorland donkey- On arn^ing at the 
pond I ^as surprised and delighted to find half the 
surface covered with a tbic^ grovrth of bog-bean 
pijt conung mto Sovrer. The quaint three-Jobed 
Isavis, shaped hU a grebe’s foot, were still small, and 
the Sowcr-^cks, thick as com in a field, were crov.- 
ned With pyramids of buds, cream and rosv-red like 
the opening dropwort clusters, and at the lower end 
of the soikes Were the fall Mown singular <r:0^- 
uhitc cotton) flower — our strange and beautiful 
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Inngmg the water, and on thit seat I rested for a long 
time. en|oying the sight of Jiat rare unexpected 
Joi elm ess 

The chiff chaff the common warbler of this 
moor land district, was now abundant, more so than 
anywhere else in England, two or three were fluting 
about among the alder leaves withm a few feet of my 
head, and a dozen at least were singmg within Iiearmg, 
chiff chaffing near and far, their notes sounding 
strangely loud at that stdl, sequestered spot Listen- 
ing to that insistent sound I was reminded of VP’arde 
Fowler’s words about the sweet season which brings 
new life and hope to men, and how a seal and sanc- 
tion IS put on It b) that same small bird’s clear reson- 
ant voice I endeavoured to recall tbe passage, saying 
to myself chat m order to enter fully into the feeling 
expressed it is sometimes essential to know an author’s 
exact words Fading in this L listened again to the 
bird, then let my eyes rest on the expanse of red and 
cream-coloured spikes before me, then on the masses 
of flame— yellow furze beyond, then on somerhmg 
else I was endeaaoanng to keep my attention on 
these extraneous things, to shut my mind resolutely 
against a thought, intolerably sad, which had sur- 
prised me in that quiet solitary place Surely, I said, 
this spring tunc verdure and bloom, this fragrance of 
the furze the infinite blue of heaven, the bell like 
double note of this m) little feathered neighbour m 
the alder tree, fhtting hither and thither, hght and airy 
himself as w'lnd fluttered alder leaf — surely this is 
enough to fill and to satisfy an) heart, leaving no 
room for a grief so vam and barren, which nothmg 
7 
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m nature suggested* That it should find mt out hsrs 
in this wilderness of all places — the place to "lucfl 2 
man might come to d test him'elf of himself — i-hat 
second S'- If which he has unconsciously acquired— to 
li\e 'he trees and animals, ouu«ide of toe sad 2^ 
moipbcrc of human life and its eternal traged} ’ A 
■\ain effort and a vain thought, since that from *711100 
I nought CO escape came from nature itself, from every 
visible thmg, ever) leaf and flover and blade ""’S 
eloquent of it, and the ver) sunshine, that gave Ke 
and bnlhance to all thiags, was turned to darhnes? 
by iL 

Overcome and poncrler, I continued sitting 
there V jth half cfo<d eyes until rho^e sad images of 
lo't fn“nds, -which had m^n v ith so strange a sudden 
no's in my tmnd, appeared <omctbing more than me-e 
memofies and ciencallt seen faces and fontis, ^em 
for a moment, then vanisbing Tb»} were with 
me, sanding fa) me, almost as m life, and I 
loohed ffOTj one to another, looking longest at the 
one who v as the last to go, who -was with me but 
yesterda) , as i: sem"d and stood still in our -walk and 
tuned to bid we listen to that 'Jme donhh note, trar 
little spring melody -wbici bad recumed to ua, and 
who l“d m-*, v/2^ deep m die flerrenng insado— 
gras'^ss, to look for tbis same beaBtiful white fiow'-r 
which I had found her^ and called it our Engluh 
ed^Iv'ciss' How beautiful it all v as^ We thought 
and felt as one That bond unhung us, unh'^ all 
oth'T bonds, v as unbreakable and cverlas'ing If one 
had ss^d that life was uncertain /t would have ^eswed 
a meaningless pbraje Spring’s imnotabty was in 
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■US. ever living earth -wis better thnn mj homv in the 
stirs which eye hith not seen nOr heire conceived 
Nntuie wis ill m ill, we worshipped her, and her 
wordless messiges in our hearw were sweeter than 
honey md the honey-comb 

To me, ilonc on thit April day, alone on the 
earth is it seemed for i wlule, the sweet wis indeed 
changed to bitter and the loss of diose who were one 
with me in feeling appeared to my mind as a mons- 
trous betnyil, a thing unnatural, almost incredible 
Could I any longer love and worslup this dreadful 
power that mide us and filled our hearts with glad 
ness— could I say ot it, ‘Though it slay me yet will 
I trust it ’ 

By and-bv the tempest subsided but the clouds 
returned after the nin, and I sat on in a deep melan 
choly, mj mmd in a state of suspense Then little by 
little the old influence began to reassert itself, and it 
was is if one was standing there by me, one who was 
always Calm, who siw all things clcirly, who regarded 
me with compassion and had come to reason with me 
‘ Come now , it appeared to say, ‘open your eyes once 
more to the sunshine, let it enter freely and fill your 
heart for there is healing in it and in all nature It 
IS true the power you have wonhipped and trusted 
will destroy >ou, but you are living to-diy ind the 
diy of your end will be detennmed by chince onh 
Until you are called to follow them into that 'world 
of light', or It may be of darkneK and oblivion, you 
are utittiorCal Think tlwn of to d?y, humbly putting 
aw’’y the rebellion and deqiondency corroding }Our 
life, and it will be with you as it has been, you shall 
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Itnow 'igam the p^icc which pisses undcrstinding the 
old incffible happiness m the sights and sounds of 
einh Common things shill seem nre and beautiful 
TO \ou Liiscn to the chiff cltiff ingeminiring the 
fimilnr unchingmg cill and messige of spring Do 
) ou 1 now that tins f nil fcithcred mite with its short 
feeble wings has come back from in immense dis 
tmte, crossing two continents crossing mountiifis 
deserts illimitible and norst of all, the salt grc> 
desert of the sea’ North and north cist winds and 
snots ind sleet assailed it when, wfiir> with its long 
journca, it drew ncir to its bourne and beat it back 
ind chilled to i« little anxious heart so that it could 
liardlj keep itself from falling mto the cold salt 
a\ i\ts Yet no sooner is it litre in the incicnt home 
ind cradle of its nee thin ill penis and pains for 
got It begins to tell iloud the oscrflot^ing jO) of the 
resurrection, calling earth to put on her h\ mg 
garment to rc/oice once more in the old undymg 
gladniis — that small trumpet will teach jo« some 
thine Let aour rtason serve vou as util is its lower 
facnlitics have served this bnvc little traveller from 
1 d 'tani Ivnd 
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sidncss— from die thought of springs that ha\ e been, 
the beautiful multitudinous life that has aanished^ 
Our maker and mother mocks at our efforts — 
at our philosophic refuges, and sweeps them 
away with a wave of emotion And yet there is 
deliverance, the old way of escape which u ours, 
whether we want it or not Nature herself in her 
own good tune heals the wound she inflicts — evoi 
this most grievous in seeming when she takes away 
from us the faith and hope of reunion with our lost 
They may be m a world of light, waiting our coming 
*— we do not know, but in that place they are un- 
imaginable, their state inconceivable The} were like 
us, beings of flesh and blood, or we should not have 
loved tliero If we cannot grasp their hands their 
continued existence is nothing to us Grief at their 
loss IS just as great for those who have kept their 
faith as for those who have lost it, and on account of 
Its very poignancy it cannot endure m either case 
It fades, returning in its old intensity at ever longer 
intervals until it teases The poet of nature was wrong 
when he said chat without his faith in the decay of lus 
senses he would be worse than dead, echoing the 
apostle who said that if we had hope m this world 
only we should be of all men tlie most miser- 
able So, too, was the later poet wrong when lu. 
listened to the waves on Doaer beach bringing the 
eternal notes of sadness m, when he saw m imagina- 
tion the ebbing of the great sea of faith which had 
made the world so beautiful, in its withdrawal disclos- 
ing the deserts drear and naked shingles of the world 
Tliat desolation, as he imagmed it, which made him 



A A MACDONELL 
THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 
(Orcff40 1000 AD) 

To the European mind the history of the 
Indian dnma cnnnoc but be a source of ibundint 
interest for here we have an important branch of 
literature which has had a full and varied national 
development quite independent of 'Vestern in 
fluence and which throws much light on Hindu 
social customs dunng the five or six centuries pre 
ceding the Muhammadin conquest 

The earliest forms of dnmntic hteriture in 
Indn are represented by those hymns of the ilfg 
i eh tv Inch concam dnlogucs such as those of 
Sarma and the Vami Yama md Yavn Vuntravai 
ind Vridd, the latter indeed being the foundation 
of 1 regular ph) composed much more than a 
thousand }ears later bv the greatest dramatist of 
Indn The ongm of the acted drama is however 
wnpt in obscunt) Nevertheless the evidence cf 
tradition and of language sulficc to direct us with 
considerable probabilit) to its source 

The words for actor [nala) and plaj {natah) 
ire derived from the verb nai the Varkrit or verna 
cular form of the Sanskrit mti to dance The 
name is familiar to English tars in the form of 
111 feb Jic Indian dmcmg of the present dav 
Tlic latter indeed probabl) represents die beginnings 
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of the Indian drama It must at first have con^ 
ed only o£ rude pantomime, in v’luch the dancicg 
mo\era‘‘ncs of the body -ft ere accompanied by 
mimicking gestures of hand, and face Songs, 
doubtless, also early formed an igredient m sue 
performances Tlius Bbarata, the name of 
mythical inventor of the drama which in Sanskti'- 
also means 'actor,” m several of the vernands^^ 
signifies singer,” as m the Gujarati Bharot in- 
addit on of dialogue was the last step m the develop 
ment, which was thus much the same in India ana 
ai Greece This primitive stage is represented by 
the Bengal vairas and the Gitagovtnia These forn 
the transition to the fully developed Sanskrit 
m which Knes cTid dialogvit ait blttided 

The earliest references to the acted drama if® 
to be foind in the MaUbhmbya, svhich mentions 
rcprc.-’ntations of the Kamm’odbj, the * SlayTUg 
Kamsa,” and the Buhbajidha, or 'Binding of Balj» 
episodes in the histon of Krishna Indian tradition 
describes Bharata as hating caused to be acted be- 
fore th'* gods a play representing the 
of Lakshin , svifc of Vishnu Tradition furth't 
ma^ es Krishna and his co%hc"desscs the starting 
pojit of the 'an gif a, a rcprc'entat on consisting of 
a mj-'-turc of soag, music, and danang Th^ 
GilagonnJa is concerned ■nidi Knshna, and the 
modern Yef ai generanj represent scenes from the 
life of that deity From all dus it seems hi cly th^c the 
lad’in drama develop’d m csmicaion -Mih th- 
cuh of Vishnu-Krishna, and that ih^ cadiest acted 
rcprcscication s!.c-c th'’rc'^orc, ITc the m^s cnes of 
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the Chnstian Middle ^gC5, a kind of religious plays, 
in which scenes from the legend of the god were 
enacted raa’nly with the 9id o£ song and dance, 
supplemented with prose dialogue improMsed by the 
performers 

The dnmi has hid a nch and varied develop- 
ment m India, as is shown not only bj the numerous 
plays that have been preserved but by the native 
treatises on poetics which contain elaborate rules for 
the construction and stale of plays Thus the 
S(ihit)a darpdua, or "Mirror of Rhetoric’ divides 
Sanskrit dramas into wo mam classes, a higher 
(TupaU) and a lower (upaiupalM) and distinguishes 
no fencr than ten species of the former and eighteen 
of the latter 

The ch iracteristic features of the Indian drama 
which strikes the Western student ire the entire 
absence of traged) , the interchange of Ivrical stanzas 
njth prose dialogue, and the use of Sanskrit for 
some chiracters and of PralxU for others 

The Sanskrit drama is a mi\ed composition m 
which joa IS mingled mth sorroav, m nhich the jesrr 
usual!) pK\s a prominent pact, v.hilc the hero and 
heroine arc often m the depths of despair But ic 
neicr has a sad ending The emotions of terror, 
gref or pin, uith uhich the udicncc arc inspired, 
ar>^ therefore alw ass tranquilliscd b\ thchappv termi- 
nation of the Sion Nor ma\ mi dccpl) tragic 
incident take plicc in the cout'C of the plas, for 
death IS ncser allowed to be represented on the stage 
Indeed nothing considered indecorous v hethcr of a 
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serious or comic character is allowed to be euacud 
\n tnc sight or heanng of the 5pci:tstor5, such as th^ 
utterance of a cursc» degradation bamshtnenC, 
national calamity, biting scratching kissing, eating 
Of slccfung 
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and the better chss o£ sematJ, spenk SfiJfrflspw? 
Magadjii is used, for instance, by nttendints in the 
royil piJicc, Avnnti by rogues or gimbicrs, Abhirt 
by cowherds, ?<i7$achi by cbarcoil-burners, md Apa 
bhrmim by the lowest and most despised people as 
barbiriins 

The Sanskrit dramatists show considenble skill 
in weaving the incidents of the plot and m the por 
trayal of individual character, but do not show much 
fertility of invention, commonly borrowing the 
story of their plays from history or epic legend 
Love IS the sub/ca of most Indian dramas The hero, 
usually a king already the husband of one or more 
wives, IS smitten at first sight witla the charms of some 
fair maiden The heroine, equally susceptible, at 
once reciprocates hts affection, but concealing her 
pass'on, keeps her lover in agotucs or suspense Hfrass 
ed by doubts, obstacles, and delays, both are reduced 
to a melancholy and emaciated condition The 
somewhat doleful effect produced by their phght 
IS relieved by the animated doings of the heroine’s 
confidants, but especially by the proceedings of the 
court jester {uiduihilia), the constant companion of 
the hero He ctcites ridicule by his bodily defects 
no less than his clumsy interference with the course 
of the hero s affairs His attempts at wit are how- 
ever, not of a high order It is somewhat strange 
that A character occupying the position of a universal 
butt should always be a Brahman 

'While the Indian drama shows some affinities 
With Greek comedy it affords more striking points 
of resemblance to the productions of the Elizabethan 
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pK)'^riglits nnd )n partioilir of Shakespeare Tbc 
am of the Indian dnmatists is not to portray types 
of character but individual persons nor do they 
ob erve the rule of unitv of time or place They 
arc gnen to introducing romantic and fabulous elc 
ments they mi\ prose ^ith verse they blend die 
comic -with the serious and introduce puns and comic 
distortions of vords TTic character of the tidmhaU 
too, IS a close parallel to the fool in Shakespeire 
Common to both arc also sctcral contrnanccs intend 
cd to further action of the dnma such as the writing 
of letters, the introduction of a play within a play 
the restoration of the dead to life and the u'c of 
intoMcation on the stage as a humorous dcMCC Such 
a tcrics of coincidences in a case where influence or 
borrowing iS absolutely out of the quest on is "in 
nstruettve instance of how Similar developments can 
ansc independently 
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icint till the end of die act nor does any change 
of ioctlit) take place till dien Before a new act 
an interlude (called vnbkambba or pravesaLa), con- 
sisting of T monologue or dialogue, is often introduced 
In this scene allusion is made to events supposed to 
ha^e occurred in die mten-J, and the audience are 
prepared for what is about to take place The whole 
piece closes tsudi a prayer for natioml prospent;, 
which 15 addressed to the favounte deity and is spoken 
by one of the pnnapal characters 

The number of acts in a play vines from one 
to ten, but, while fluctuating somewhat, is detet 
mined by the character of die drama Thus the 
speaes called mhU has four acts and the farcicil 
prithntaiia only one 

The durition of the events is supposed to be 
indentical tilth the time occupied in performing them 
on the stage, or, it most, a diy, ind a night is assum- 
ed to elapse between each act and that which follows 
OccisioniUy, however, the interval is much longer 
Thus in Kahdasa’s Sakuntah and Vrvau several 
years piss between the fint nnd the last act while 
in Bhavibhuti’s XJtiaro ramebanta no less than twice 
the ) cars elapse between the first and the second act 
Nor IS unity of plice obsened, for the scene 
ma) bt transferred from one part of the earth to 
another, or even to the aerial regions Change of 
locihty sometunes occurs even witbui the same act, 
is when a journey is supposed to be performed 
through the air in 3 celesbai car It is somewhat 
curious thit while there are man) and minute stage 
directions about dress and decorations no less thn 
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about the accioui of the playeri, nothiag is 
this va) as to the change of 'cene. As regards the 
number of chai’acters appeanng m a play, no hmit of 
any kind la imposed 

There ■w'ere no special theatres m the Indian 
Middle Ages, and plat s «eem5 to hare been performed 
m the concert room {sanfgiia^sala) of rotai palaces 
A curtain divided in the m ddle was a necessary P^rt 
of the stage arrangement, it did not, however, 
race the aud'cnce from the stage, as m the Romm 
theatre, but formed the background of the stag^- 
Behind the curtam was the cinng room {nepathy^)t 
whence the actors came On the stage "^en they 
were intended to enter humedly, ihc) were du’ecced 
to do «o "with a tchs of the curtam ” The stage 
«cenefy and decoraaons were of a very simple order, 
much being left to the imaguiation of the specw»r» 
as m the Shakespeanan drama Weapons, seats, 
thrones, and chariots appeared on the stage, hut ic 
ishighlj improbable that the latter were drawn hf the 
hving animals supposed to b“ attached to them 
Owing to the Ters frequent mcercourse between the 
mhabitants of heaven and earth, there may have b^n 
some kind of aenal contnsance to represent celes 
tial chariots, but owing to the repeated occurrence 
of the stage directron "gcsoculacmg” {iiaUyitia) 
m this connection, it is to be supposed that the im- 
pression of mo-ion and speed svas produced on the 
aud.ence simplj bs the gestures of die acts 

The bcsC productions of the Indian drama are 
nearb a dozen in number, and date from a penod 
cmbncing something hkc four hundred \ ears, f^n 
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about the beginning of the fifth to the end of tbs 
eigtli century AD These phys arc the composi 
tions of the great dramitists Kalidasa and Bhat a- 
bhuti, or have come down under the names of the 
royal patrons Cudiah and Cnljanhit, to whom 
their real auchots attnbuted them 

The greatest of all is Kal«d\sa, already known 
to us as the author of several of the best Kflvjiis 
Three of his plays have been presetved, S<^kiintda, 
Vibamivm, and The richness 

of creative fancy which he displays m these, and 
his skill in the expression of tendci feeling, assign 
him a high place imong the dramatists of the v, orld 
The harmony ot the poetic sentiment is nowhere 
disturbed by anything violent or terrifying Every 
passion IS softened without being enfeebled The 
ardour of love never go^ beyond aesthetic bounds, 
It never maddens to wild jealousy or into The 
torments of sorrow arc coned down to i profound 
and touching melancholy It was here at hst that 
the Indian genius found the law of modention in 
poctr), which it hardly Knew elsewhere, and thus 
produced works of endunng beauty Hence it was 
that SahiiifM exercised so great a fascmation on 
the calm intellect of Goethe, who at the same time 
was so strongly repelled by the extravagances of 
Hindu mythological art 

In comparison with the Greek and the modern 
drama Nature occupies a much more important 
place in Sanskrit pkys The characters are sur- 
rounded by nature v.ith which they are in cons 
tant communion The mango and other trees, 
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creeper^, btuscs» and palered trumpet flowers, gazel- 
les, fiamjngoC), bright-Kued parrots, and Indjad cuck- 
oos, m tke raidst of winch they move, are 
addressed by them and form an cj'cntial part oi theit 
Jiscj hcnci. lOc influence of nature on the nunds 
of lovc-s u much d^elt on Prominent ever>Therc 
m classical Sansknt poitr}. these elements of Nature 
lu tunatc moyt of in the drama 

The finest of Kalidasa’s worf^ arc, it cannot be 
denied, dcfcctne as stage-plays The sery d^hcac/ 
of the sentiment, combined with a certain rant of 
action, renders them incapable of produang 3 power- 
ful effect on an audience The best repre*eiiW^T^®^ 
of the romantic drama of India are Sshintak and 
Vikramorvasi Deahng with the lose adtenturcs of 
tv/o famous kings of anaent epic legend, they re- 
prcient scenea far removed from reality, in which 
heasen and earth are not separated, and men, demi- 
gods, nymphs, and saints are jnt'‘rmingled. 
ukaj^mm^ire, on the other hand, not concerned with 
the hero c or divine, is a palace and-harem drama, 
a story of contemporar) !o\e and intrigue 

The plot of Sskunlala b derived from tho first 
bool of the lAahahhjrla The hero is Du^hy^nta, 
a celebrated Img of ancient daj^, the heroine, 
Sahinfak, the daughter of a celestial nymph, t, 
and of the sage Visvamitra, vhile their son, Bharsta, 
became the founder of a famous race. Tb'* pi‘*cc con- 
<j!:ts of s^sen acts, gnd belongs to the cla.'» of drama 
h/ name writ'Ts on |H/JCa i^led nalaJus a' 
pla} ” In this the plot miut h<' uken from myth- 
o^og) O'- histo-)- the character mu t be he'oc or 
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dii'ine, It should be wnttca m elaborate style, and 
full of noble sentiments, with five acts at least and not 
more than ten 

After the prelude, m which nn actress sings a 
chanumg lyric on the beiuties of summer time, 
King Dushyanta appears pursuing a gazelle m the 
sacred grove of the sage Kanva Here he catches sight 
of Sahivtah, who, accompaincd by her two miid- 
en fnends, is engaged in watering her favourite trees 
Struck by her he'tucj’, he exd-'uns — 

Zfer lip ts miUy as an opening bud, 

Ho graceful aims nsemble tender schoofs 
AihacUie as the bloom upon the tree, 

The Gloiv of youth is spiead on all her limbs 

Seizing in opporcunic) of addressing her, he soon 
feels chit i: is impossible for him to return to his 
capital — 

Imbs move formrd, whk my heart pcs 
back, 

Like silken standard borne against the breezi- 
In the second act the comic dement is introduced 
with the jcsrer Mithivya, who is as much disgustud 
With his master’s loi e lorn condition as with his fond- 
ness for the chisc In the third act, the Icne-sick 
Sakuntala is discoNered lying on a bed of flonecs in 
an arbour The hmgoicrhcirsher conversation with 
iier two fnends, shon s hnnsclf, and offers to wed the 
heroine An interlude explains how a choleric 
'vscctic, nimcd DurMsa, enraged at not being greeted 
hi SahnifaJa ivith due courtesy, owing to her pre oc- 
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cupied state, had pronounad a curse which should 
cause her to be entirely forgotten by her lover, who 
could recognise her only by means of a ring 

The King having meanwhile married Sakun- 
tala and returned home, the sage Kama has rcsoTcd 
ro rend her to her husband The way m which 
Sakuntala takes leave of the sacred grove in which 
she has been brought up, of her flowers her gazelles, 
and her friends, rs charmingly described in the fourth 
act This IS the act which contuns the most obvious 
beauties, for here the poet displays to the full the 
richness of his fancy his abundant sympathy with 
Nature, and a profound knowledge of the human 
heart 

A youngBrahman pupil thus describes the dawn- 
ing of the day on which Sakuntala is to leave the 
forest hermitage — 

On ; onder side the moon, the Lord of Fhnef^f 
Smh down behind the western monntani-’s 
crest, 

On tfns, the sm preceded b) the dawn 
Appears the setting and the rise (it once 
Of these two orbs tht symbols are of 
Own flicctuating jortimes m the world 

Then he continues — 

The moon has gone, the lilies on the lake, 
Whose beaut') lingers in the memory, 

No mare delight my gaze they droop and 
fade, 

Deep IS their sorrow for their absent lord 
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The aged hermit of the grove thus expressed his 
feeling at the approiching loss of Sakuntala — 

My hmt a toucM with sahess <it the 
thought 

''SaLmfala ii«tsi go to day’*, uiy throat 
h chocked with fiotv of tears tepressed, wy 
sight 

h dmmd wtih fcnsn/e«ess h^i tj th" grief 
Of an old forest bet mt K so great, 

How keen iimt be the paug a father feels 
''^hen freshly parted ftoui a cherished child' 

Then calling on the trees to grve her a kindly 
fare-well, he exclaims— 

The frees, the hmiiicii of hr forest home, 
Now to Siikutifala give leave to go 
They with the Kohle's vtchdious cry 
Thir answer make 

Thereupon the foUowing good wishes are uttered 
b) voices in the air 

Th't jonruey be anspscsom, my the breeze, 
Cciiile and sooibmg,fan thy cheek, 7«a) lak s 
All &ng6>' With lily aips delight thmc c>«, 
The sunbeamd hart be coaled by shady trees, 
The dwt beneath thy feet the pollai be 
Of htmes 

The fifth act, in which Sakuntala appears before 
her husband, is dccpl) mosmg The king fails to 
recognise her, and though treating her not unkindl) , 
refuses to icknotvledgc her as his isifc As a last 
nsourcc, Sakuntala bethinks herself of the nng 
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given her by her hosband, but on discovering that 
jt 15 lost, abandons hope She is then borne off to 
heaven by celestial agency 

In the following interlude we see a hsherman 
dragged along by constables for having in his pos- 
'cssion the royal signet-nng, which he professes to 
have found mside a fish The king, however, causes 
him CO be set free, rewarding hmi handsomely for his 
find Recollection of his iormcc love now returns 
to Dushyanta While he is indulging m sorrow at 
his repudiation, of Sakiintala, Matah, Indra’s chari- 
oteer, appears on the scene to ask the king’s aid in van- 
quishing the demons 

In the last act Dushyanta is seen dnvtng ut 
Indra’s car to Hemakuta, the mountain of the Gaa- 
dharvas Here he sees a young boy phying with a 
lion cub Talcing his hand, without knowing him 
to be his own son, he exclaims— 

If now the touch of btti a siranger^s child 
f hi% sends a thrill of joy though all my Imh, 
What transports Must he xoahn m the soul 
Of that blest father from lohose lows he 
spmitoi 

Soon after he finds and recognises Saktmtala, 
with whom he is at length happily reunited 

Kalidasa’s play has come down to us m two 
mam. recensions The so called Devanagn one, 
shorter and more concise, is probably the older and 
better The more diffuse Bengal recension became 
known first through the translation of Sir Wilhain 
Jones 

YikramoTvass, or ' Umsi won by Valour,” is a 
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phy in five acts, belonging to die class called Trofaksi, 
■which IS described as representing events partly terres- 
trial and partly celestial, and as consisting of five, 
seven, eiglit, or nine iccj Its plot is briefly as fol 
lows King Purunvis, hearing from n)niphs that 
their companion, Urvasi has been carried ofi by 
demons, goes to the rescue and brings Iier back on 
his cir He is enraptured by the beauty of the 
nymph, no less thin she is ciptivated by her deliverer 
Urvasi being summoned before the throne of Indra, 
the lovers are soon obliged to part 

In the second act Ur\isi appears for a short 
time to the king as he disconsolately wanders in 
the garden A letter, m which she had written n 
confession of her lose is df«co\cred by the queen, 
who refuses to be pacified 

In tlic third act we learn that Urvtsi had been 
acting before Indra m a play representing the betro 
thal of Lakshmi and hid, when asked on •whom her 
heart wis set, named Pururavas instead of Purushot 
tama (i e Vishnu) She is consequently cursed by 
her teacher, Bharat but is forgnen b) Indra who 
allows her to be united with Pururavas till the latter 
sees his offspring 

The fourth act is peculiar in being almost entire 
ly lyrical The lovers arc wandering near Kailasi, the 
divine mountain, when Urvasi, m a fit of jealousy, 
enters the grove of Kumira, god of war, which is 
forbidden to all females In consequence of Bharat’s 
curse, she is instantly transformed into a creeper The 
Ling, beside himself with gnef at her loss, seeks her 
everywhere He apostrophises various mscets, birds, 
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beasts, and even a mountain peak, to teH him •V7herc 
she IS At last he thinks he secs her m the mountain 
stream — 

The Tipplmg ivsie is like fromiy the row 
Of foswig birds her girdle, streaks of fom 
Her fluttering garment as she speeds along, 
The current, her devious and stumbling gait 
Tis she tiiTtied in her wrath info a stream 

Finally, under the influence of a magic stone, which 
has come into hts posscs«ion, he clasps a creeper, which 
IS transformed uito Urvasi m hw arms 

Between the fourdi and 6fth acts several years 
elapse Then Pururavas by accident, discovers hu 
son Ayus tihom Urvasi had secretly borne, and had 
caused to be brought up la a hermitage Urvasi 
must therefore return to heaven Indra, however, 
m return for Pururavas services against the detrion>, 
makes a new concession, and allots the nymph to 
remain with the king for good 

There are two recensions of this play also, one 
of them belonging to Southern India 

The doubts long entertamed, on the ground of 
Its infcnonty and different character, as to whether 
Malaiikagnmitra, or 'Malavika and Agnmutra,” 
IS real?} the vork of Kalidasa, who is mentioned n 
the prologue as th" author arc hardiv justified The 
piece has been shov n K 'Weber tt) agree prett} closely 
m rh<?ught and diction with the rwo other pls) s of 
the po^t, and though certainly not equal to the latter 
in the poetic merit, Jt p05«cs5e5 manj beauties The 
subject IS not hcortc or ditinc, the plot bong denved 
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from tlic ordinary pnlicc life of Indnn princes, and 
tlius suppl)ing a pcculiarl) good picture of tlic social 
conditions of the times The hero is a historical Ling 
of the dynast} of the Suogas, who reigned at Vidisa 
(Bhilsi) in the second century BC The play des- 
cribes the lo^cs of this 1 mg Agnimitn and of Mala- 
Mka, one of the attendants of die queen, a\ho jealous 
1} keeps her out of the king s sight on account of 
her great beauty Tlic aanous endeavours of the 
king to see and converse with Afilavika give rise to 
numerous little intrigues In die course of these 
Agmmitra nowhere appears as a despot, but acts 
With much delicate consideration for the feelings 
of his spouses It finally turns out that Malavika J5 
by birth a princess, nho had only come to be an 
attendant at Agnimitn $ court throngli having fillen 
into the hands of robbers There being now no ob 
jection to her union with the kmg, all ends happily 
While Kalidasa stands highest in poetical refin" 
ment, in tenderness, and depth of feeling the author 
of the }llr}cchal.aliksi, or 'Clay Cart, is pre eminent 
among Indian playwci^ts foe the distinctively dra- 
matic qualities of vigour, life, and action, no less 
than sharpness of characterisation, being thus allied 
in gemus to Shakespeare This pli> is also marked by 
originality and good sense Attributed to a lung 
named Sudraka, who is panegyrised m the prologue, 
It IS probably the work of a poet patronised by him, 
perhaps Dandin, as Professor Pischel thinks In any 
case, it not improbably belongs to the si\th century 
It is divided into ten acts, and belongs to the drama- 
tic class called prakarana The name has little to 
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do Vith the plar, b*ing dottred &oa an tmimportart 
eoirods of *he Sixth ^cE. Tbs scene ^ Lid in tJjjsjini 
sad Its r'^ighcou hood. Tfae n'BSStJ'^r or characters 
sopsaiag oa stage *s tct coards-abls. Tbs 
ch s-^oag tism are Casnidstts s Brabinsa IBS' 
chant ™ "0 has lo “ all his propertr by escsss'vs Uberal 
in , aad \ as^t^^na, a -icK courtSLaa wjo lore; th*' 
poo- bat nobL Caartidarta, mi aLaaaKfr bsconi*s 
Ls TTfe. The th-rd act rrm ^ a hu-iotjai scccrant 
at a Dj'glar) m ttjicIj stealing jj. treated as a See an. 
In the fourth act tb**® is a detailed desenDtron of 
tb<* cpleadour of ^a'C^a^^a’s pj*ce. TTough coa- 
taming mueb etcggeratioa, it funiij'b'*> an interest 
ing ireture of th** fend of loxurs that prevailed 
m tho-e da s bltogedier tL» okv abounds in comic 
^tiuziass bendes contaiirag imjjv yr'OJS sesnss, 
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somcuhit different form in Somadeva’s Kalbmrif 
sagarn As concerned uidi the second nnrrnge of 
the king It forms i sequel to the popular lo\c story of 
Visnaditci It is impossible to siy whether the 
poet modified die mam outlines of the traditional 
stor} but the character of the magician who conjures 
up a aision of the gods and a conflagration, is his m 
vention, as well as the incidents, niiicli arc of an 
entirely domestic nature Tlic real author was doubt- 
less some poet resident of Sriharsha s court possibly 
Bana, who also wrote a play entitled VaTvattpmmya 
Altogcdicr, Kafnaialt is an agreeable play, with 
well drawn characters and many poetical beauties 
Of the latter die following hncs m which the king 
describes the pile light m the cast heralding the 
rise of the moon may serve as a specimen — 

Out minds micnl upon fbc festival, 
saw not that the twilight passed away 
Behold, fbc casf proclaivis the lord of night 
Still hidden b\ the mouniam where he rises, 
Even as a maiden !xr pale face shows 
That m her inmost heart a lover dwells 
Another play of considerable merit attributed 
to Cnharsha is Nagananda It is a sensational piece 
with a Buddhistic colouring, the hero being a Bud 
dhist and Buddha being praised m the introductory 
bcncfiction For this reason its author was probab 
ly different from that of Rabmvh and may have 
been Dhavaki, who like Bsina, is known to have 
lived at the court of Cnharsha 

The dramatist Bhavabhuti was a Brahman 
of the Taittinya school of the Yajiiri eda and belonged 
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as v’e Jeam from ins prologiiss, to T3d-s''bii: 
(ooT7 B‘’r 2 »’j m SoBtii'*-n Intks He knew ths rtf 
of Ujji'.inj VlH, and prooiblv ^at zi lust a pat 
of bb life His pztroa vas King YasoTarmzn 
of KzajJxihjz (Kaiauj) "ho ruled dunag tbs 
Srt }j 2 lf of e-ghtk ceit-un 

Tbrce pjsjs hy thb po-t, A\ abounding m pKKt C 
beautiK Kd'^c come dot’ll to us Tbsj coatra't js 
rso or tbres respects T*jtb rji® of the earlje- 
dra-naLiits Tbe alienee of the char^cte-'o^tnejett^ 
IS characterj^tic of Jjem. the cxn c and vittr e^sm'^nt 
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by Mikinnda, ho, personating Mslati, goes througf^ 
the wedding ceremony with the bridegroom The 
lovers, aided m their projects by two amiable Bvt^" 
dhist nnns, are finally united The piece is a sort 
Indian Romeo and Julwl with i happy ending, fhc 
part played by the nun Kamandaki being analogcJus 
to that of Friar Laurence in Shakespeare’s drania 
The contrast produced by scenes of tender love, a^d 
the horrible doing of the Priestess of ihe dread goddess 
Durga IS certainly effecti\e, but perhaps too violel^t 
The use made of swoons, from which the recovery is, 
however, very rapid, is rather too common m this 

phv 

The Ninth act contains several fine passages d«5 
ccibing the sceaecy of the Vendhva cia|,e The 
lowing IS a translation of one of them — 

This mountain mfh its towering rocks dchgids 
The ej e its peaks grow dark with ^aiherias 
clonds, 

Its siovcs arc thronged mth peacocks eloquent 
In JO} , the trees upon sis slopes are bright 
With birds that fht about tlxir vests, the 
caves 

Reverberate the growl of bears, the scent 
Of mcctise trees is wafted, simp and cool, 
From branches btoken off by cUpbaiifs 
The other two dramas of Bhasahhuti represent 
the fortunes of the same national hero, Rama The 
plot of die IUff/jdi tra ebanta, or Tlic Fortunes of 
the Great Hero ’ vanes but shghtlj from the stocy 
told m the Ramayaiia The play which is divided 
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into seven acts anti js crowded with charaettfs, con- 
cludes Tvith the coronation of Rama The last act 
iHustntes well how much is left to the imagination of 
the spectator It represents the journey of Rama in 
an acnal car from Ceylon all the way to Ayodhya 
(Oudh) in Northern India, the scenes traversed being 
described by one of the company 

The JJiUa rams cljanin, or “The Later Fortunes 
of Pvarrn,” is a romantic piece containing many line 
passages Owing to lack of action, however, it is 
rather a dramatic poem than a pliy The description 
of the tender love of Rama and Sita, purified by 
sorrow, exhibits more genuine pathos than appear® 
perhaps in any other Indun drama The play begin® 
with the banishment of Sita and ends v/ith her res- 
toration, after twelve years of grievous solitude, to 
the throne of Ayodhya amid popular acclamations 
Her two sons, born after her banishment and reared 
in the wilderness by the sage Valmiki, without any 
knowledge of their royal descent furnish a striking 
parallel to the two princes Giiidenus and Arviragus 
who arc brought up by the hermit Bclarius in Shakes 
pearc’s Cymbchie The scene m which their meet- 
ing with their father Rama is described reaches a high 
degree of poetic merit 

Among die works of other dramatists, VTSAKH t- 
datta's Mudra-rakshasa, or "Rakshasa and the Scal,'^ 
deserves special mention because of its unique charac- 
ter For, unlike all the other dramas hitherto des 
enbed, It js a play of political intrigue, composed, 
moreover, with mueh dramatic talent, being full of 
life, action, and sustained interest. Nothing more 
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definite cm be siid as to its date than tbit it was 
probably written not Inter tban about 800 A D The 
action of the piece tikes place m the time of Chmdra- 
gupti, who, soon after Alevnnder’s invasion of India, 
founded a new dynasty at Patahputn by deposing the 
last king of the Ninda line Rakshasa, the mmister 
of the latter, refusing to recognise the usurper, en- 
deavours to be avenged on him for the rum of his late 
master The plot turns on the efforts of the Brahman 
Chanakya, the minister of Chandragupta, to win over 
the noble Rikshisa to his master’s cause In this he 
IS ultimately successful 

Bhatta Naeav ana’s Venmmbara, ot ‘ Binding 
of the braid of hair, is i play in six acts, deriving its 
plot from the Mithnltbarata Its action turns on the 
incident of Draupadi being dragged by the hair oi 
her held mto the assembly by one of the brothers of 
Duryodhana Its age is known from its author 
hiving been the grantee of a copperplate dated 840 
A D Though not conspicuous for poetic merit, ’C 
his long been a great favounte in India owmg to its 
express partiality for the cult of Krishna 

To about 900 A D belongs the poet Raja- 
SEKHARA, the distmguishujg feature of whose dramas 
are lightness md grace of diction Four of hiS plays 
have sur\i\ed, and are entitled Vfddha cnkbhnvjjka, 
Km piira 7naj!pr!, BaJaramayam, and Pracbmida- 
paiidnva or B(ila~bbaraia 

The poet Kshemisvara, who probably lived m 
the tench century A D at Kanyakubja under King 
Mihipali, is the author of a play named Clwida 
kausjU, or ' Tlic Angry Kausika ” 
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In the eleventh century Damodaka Mispa com' 
posed the lianiiman mtak/i, “The play of Hanumat, 
also called Maha mlaka or ’TTic Great Pky” Ac- 
cording to tradition, }ie lived at the court of Bho/a, 
king of iMalava, v,ho resided at Dhara (now Dhar) 
and Ujjaymi (Ujiain) in the early part of the eleventh 
century It is a piece of httJe merit, dealing With tb^ 
story of Haws in connection with hu all) Hanumat, 
the monkey chief It consists of fourteen acts, lack- 
ing coherence, and producing the impression of frag- 
ments patched together. 

Kmshna Misra’s ?rabodhs eJmdroio^a, or 
‘ Rise of the Moon of Knowledge ” a play m six acts, 
dating from about the end of the eleventh century, 
deser\e5 special attention as one of the most remark 
able products of Indian literature Though an alle- 
gorical piece of thcologico philosophical purport, in 
which prsccicsh} only abstract notions and symbohcal 
figures act as persons, it is remarkable for dramatic 
life and vigour It aims at glorifymg orthodox 
Brahmanism m the Visbnuitc sense, just as the alle- 
gorical plays of the Spanish poet Calderon were in- 
tended to exalt the Catholic faith The Indian poet 
has succeeded m the difficult task of creating an at- 
tractive play with abstractions like Revelation, Will, 
Reason, Religion, by transforming them into living 
beings of flesh and blood The evil King Error ap- 
pears on the scene as ndex of Benares, surrounded by 
his faithful adherents, the Follies and Vices, while 
Religion and the noble Kmg Reason, accompanied by 
all the Virtues, Have been banished There is, how- 
ever, a prophecy that Reason uili some day be 
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reunited with Rcvehtionj the fruit of the union will 
be True Knowledge, which will destroy the reign of 
Error Tlie struggle for this union and its consum 
muion, followed by the fiml triumph of the good 
pirt) , forms the plot of the piece 

A hrge number of Sanskrit plays have been 
written since the twelfth century down to modern 
times, their plots being genenlly denved from the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayaiia Besides these, there 
arc farces m one or more acts mostly of i coarse type, 
in which various 'iccs, such as h>pocnsy, arc situised 
These later productions reach a much lower level of 
irt chin the i\ orks of the early Indian dramatist 



CHAJliES IAMB 
THE convalescent 

A pretty 'evere fit of indisposition wEich, under 
the name of a cenous fever has made a prisoner of 
me for some weeks past and is but slowly leaving uie, 
has reduced me to an incapaaty of rejecting upon 
any topic foreign to itself Expect no healthf 
elusions from me this month, reader, I can offer you 
only iick men’s droaias 

And truly the whole state of sjclmes' is for 
what cLc IS ic but a magnificent dream for a loan 10 
he abed, and draw daylight curtains about hini; 
shutting out the sun, to induce a total oblrvioa of 
the works which are going on under To become 
insensible to all the operations of life, except ^he 
beatings of one feeble pid<c’ 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed How 
the patient lords it there, what caprices he acts with 
out control hos^ kmg like he S7'a}5 his piJlow — 
tumbling, and tossing, and shifting, and lowering, ^d. 
thumpujg, and flatting and moulding it, to tbc ever- 
I arymg requisitions of fus rfirobbing temple? 

He changes s/des oftene than a politician Now 
he lies full length then half length, obliquely, traas 
tersej}, h^d and feet quite acro>s the bed, and none 
accuses him of tergi\ersauon "Within the four cur- 
tains he IS absolute They are his \fare Clausum 

sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s 
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self to himself* he is his own exclusive object 
Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon him as his only 
duty ’Tis the Two Tnbles of the Law to him He 
his nothing to think ot but hcw to get well What 
pisses out of doors, or Withm diem, so he hears not the 
jarrmg of them, affects him not 

A little while igo he was gceaclj concerned in the 
event of i law suit, which was to be the making or 
the marring of his dearest friend He was to he seen 
trudging about upon this man s errand to fifty 
quarters of the town it one jOggmg this witness, re- 
freshing that solicitor The cause nas to come on 
yesterda) He is absolutely as indifferent to the 
decision, as if it were a question to be tried at Pekin 
Peradaenture from some whispering, going on about 
the house, not intended for his lieanng, he picks up 
enough to make him understand, that things went 
crossgrained m the Court yesterday, and his friend is 
ruined But the word ' tnend,” and the word 'rum, ' 
disturb him no more than so muda j-’tgon He is 
not to think of anyihmg but hou to get better 
Vhat a world of foreign cares are merged in that 
absorbing consideration’ 

He has put on his strong armour of sickness, he 
15 wnpped in the callous hide of suffering, he keeps 
his sympath) , like some curious vintage, under trusty 
lock and key, for his oun use only 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to 
himself, he } earneth over Lunself his bowels are even 
melted vitlun lum, to think what he suffers, he is not 
ashamed to weep oxer hunsdf 

He IS for c\er plotting how to do some good to 
9 
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hiinseH, smdyjng htdc stratagems and artificial alle 
viations 

He makes the most of htmsclf , dividing himself, 
by an allowable fictioo, into as many distinct uidivi- 
duals, as he hath sore and sorrowing members Some 
times he meditates — as o£ a thmg apart from him — 
upon his poor aclimg head, and that dull pam which, 
dozing or v/akmg, ky in it all the past night like a 
Jong, or palpable substance of pam, not to be remo\ ed 
v'lthout opening the very skull, as it seemed, to take 
It thence Or he pjties his long, clammy, attenuated 
fingers He compassionates himself all over, and hi^ 
bed is a very disciphncof humanity, and tender heart 

He IS fits own sympathiser, and instinctively feels 
that none can so well perform that office for him 
He cares for few spectators to his traged) . Only that 
punctual face of the old nurse pleases him, that an 
nounces his brotb, and his cordials He likes jt ht’ 
Cause It is so unmoved, and because he can pour forth 
his feverish ejaculations before it as unreservedly as to 
his bed-post 

To the world’s business he is dead He under- 
stands not what the callings and occupations of mot 
tals are. only he has a glimmering conceit of some 
such thing, when the doctor makes hts daily call, and 
even in the fines on that bwy face he reads no 
multiplicity of patients, but solely conceives of him- 
self as the sick man To what other uneasy couch 
the good man is hastening, when he slips out his 
chamber, folding up his thin douceur so careful!) 
for fear of rustling — ^is no speculation which he can 
at present entertain He thinks only of the regular 
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retura of the sirae phenoinenon at the same hour to 
morrow 

Household rumours touch him not Some flint 
murmur, indicative of life going on within the house, 
soothes him, while he knows not distinctly what it is 
He IS not to know an3rthing, not to thmk of anj thing 
Servants gliding up or down the distant staircase, 
treading as upon velvet, gently keep his ear av^akc, so 
long as he troubles not himself further than with some 
feeble guess at their errands Evacter knowledge 
would be a burden to him, he can just endure die 
pressure of conjecture He opens his eye faintly at 
the dull stroke of the muffled knocker and closes it 
again without asking ‘ Who was it> He is flattered 
by a general notion that inquiries are made after him, 
but he cares not to know the name of the inquirer ; 
In the general stillness, and awful hush of the houscj 
he lies m state, and feels his sovereignty 

To be sick IS to enjoy monarchal prerogatives 
Compare the silent tread, and quiet ministry, almost 
by the eye only, with which he is served — with the 
careless demeanour, the unceremonious goings m and 
out (slapping of doors, or leaving them open) of the 
very same attendants tidien he is gettmg a little better 
— and you will confess, riiat from the bed of sickness 
(throne let me rather rail it) to the elhow of convale 
scence, is a fall from dignity, amounting to a deposi 
tion 

How convalescence shrinks a man hack to his 
pristme stature, where is now the space, which he 
occupied so lately, m his own, in the family s eye^ 

The scene of his regahacs, his sick room which 
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wa 5 his prc5cflcc chamber, where he lay and acted hi5 
despotic fancies~how is it reduced to a common bed- 
room’ The trimness of the very bed has something 
petty and unmeaning about it It is inad€ every daj 
How unlike to that wavy, many furrowed, oceanic 
surface, which it presented so short a time since, when 
to make it was a service not to be thought of at 
oftencr than three or four day revolutions, when the 
patient was with pam and gnef to be lifted for a 

Lrtlc while out of it, to submit lo the encroachments 

of unwelcome neatness, and decencies which his shaken 
frame deprecated, then to be lifted into it again, fot 
another three or four days’ respite, to flounder it out 
of shape again, while every fresh furrow was a bisto 
fjcal record of some shifting posture, some uneasy 
turning, some seekuig for a little ease, and the shrun 
ken skin scarce told a truer story than the crumpled 
coverlid 

Hushed arc those mysterious sighs — those groans 
— so much more awful, while we knew not from what 
caverns of vast hidden suffering they proceeded The 
Lernean pangs are quenched The riddle of sicknesJ 
IS solved, and Phdoctetes is become an ordinary 
personage 

Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of 
greatness survives m the still lingering visitations of 
the medical attendant But how is he wo changed 
with everything else’ Can this be he — this man of 
news— of chat— of anecdote— of everything but 
physic — can this bche, who so lately came between the 
patient and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn em- 
bassy from Nature, erecting hercelf into a high 
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mednting pnrty^ — Pshw' ’tis some old womin. 

Farewell uitli him all tint made sickness pom- 
pous— the spell that hushed the household— the dcsert- 
like stillness, felt throughout its inmost chambers — 
the mute attendance— the mquiry by looks— the still 
softer delicacies of self-ittention — the sole and single 
eye of distemper nlonely fixed upon itself— world 
thought I, but It IS something hard — and the quibble, 
his own theatre — 

WHAT A SPEAK IS HE DWINDLED INTO* 

In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the 
ebb of sickness, yet far enough trom the terra fima 
of established health, your note, dear Editor, reached 
me, requesting— on article In Articulo Mortis, 
thought 1, but It IS something hard — ind the quibble, 
wretched as it was, relieved me The summons, un- 
seasonable as It appeared, seemed to link me on again 
to the petty businesses of life, which I had lost sight 
of, 1 gentle call to activity, however trivial, a whole 
some weimng from that preposterous dream of self- 
absorption — the puffy state of sickness— m which I 
confess to hive jiin so long, insensible to the magazineb 
and monarchies of the world alike, to its hws and to 
Its Lterature The hypochondriac flatus is subsiding, 
the acres, which in imagmition I hid spread over — 
for the sick man swells in the sole contemplation of his 
single sufferings, till he becomes i Tityus to himself— 
ate wasting to a span, and for the giant of sclf-im- 
portance, aihich I was so lately, you hate me one again 
m my natural pretensions— the lean and meagre figure 
of your insignificant Essa>ist 



WHAT SCIENCE CAN DO 
(And What It Cannot) 

HO¥ VE started KNOVTING 
We can none of us remember what the world 
looked like when first we opened our eyes upon it> 
but n e can be sure that rt must has e seemed s ery 
confusing and perplexmg E^CQ now we arc ah^aja 
coming across somctbng that wc hase never met be 
fore, so imagine how bewildering it must have been 
when we began at the beginning, and everything m 
the world was strange and new/ 

Of course, we began at once Ending out things 
about It Almost the first thing we must have 
noticed as vc were learning to use our eyes, must 
have beer that some things remained still, and that 
others moved Wc found, wo, that ’•omethmgs m 
mov mg ga 1 c us a sensation q uite different from seeing 
this we came to recognise as them touching U5 
Then we discovered that vre could move some of the 
things wc saw, and recognised these as parts of ou'' 
own body and the dungs they acted upon And 
so our knowledge grew 

All this was at the very begmmng, so long ago 
that ve have forgotten about it But it is easy to 
see that we had to ham to undersund the diffen-ncc 
between what was our own body and what was not, 
between things near to us, such as our toys, which 
We could touch, and far off things, such 
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the other side of the street, or the moon wliicli were 
out of reich And from this we went on, the world 
opening to us nther like t field covered in mist seems 
to open out and grow bigger ns the mist hfts 
Before long we began to understmd tint there were 
two chiel kinds of tilings in. die world First there 
were the living things These included other people 
like oursehes with whom we could nlk and do 
things, and anunals which, though they did not 
talk often made very good tricnds Tlicn there 
were the things that wcien c alive such as the 
furniture or houses or the moon 

But we can only have come to sec the difference 
between these two lands of things rather gnduallv 
At first we must almost certainly have thought that 
the fire in the grate, the clouds wc saw moamg in the 
sky or a ball that wc saw loll off the tabic, were 
living things At tlie same time it wasn t easy to 
thmk of plants as being alive 

Our parents must have played a big part m help 
ing us to distinguish between living and nonliving 
tilings If our parents instead of being civilised 
people had belonged to a prumtivc tribe they could 
net er have taught us to make any clc^r distmction 
between them This is because primitive people 
haven t yet learnt to recognise the distinction 
Even if we had been born amongst the people 
living in England only two thousand years ago w-* 
should probably have looked upon any moving 
thing such as a flame or a running stream as bcuig 
alive or at least as being controlled by a kmd of 
spirit {sf^’ Hisiory of Um p 446) 
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At £nt It was quite natural for us to look upon 
every kind of thing as being alive, it made us feel 
that we could understand it better Most of us can 
remember looking upon our toys, and moving things, 
Uke motor cars, as being really ahvc, and m looking 
upon our pets as being actually a kind of people, it 
would not have surprised us at aU if they had sud- 
denly started a conversation with us All this was 
great fun 


But as we grew up wc gradually had to give uu 
i ese ways of thinking, and bad to learn to say that 
It was only fancy that made us do it That was 
rajer sad, as it made the world seem cold and m 
1 erctitto^ of being full of things which 

we could talk to. and which we could sometimes love, 
It began to appear quite inhuman, and full of things 
^ most we could do with was to understand and 
trv to control 


Animism 

But as a matter of fact people never do altogether 

Slv'’,! thmgs m the wld are 

realty ,l,ye Th,s w can see from the wiy they 
aut I" iWt all foreign languages everv notm 

B thnfl rt ‘’“1’'= "'""S' 

thmer ^ woman or 

ourselves m England often talk of the 

jnclineJ e ft "r 'il' us he And then we arc 
C T “ tvmtlng ram, or of 

vers fndmi their way to the sea, and even the most 
unirnaginattve can sometnnes te caught swearing 
hey bark their shins against something, or 
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when they cant get the number tlwy on the 
telephone But of course they wouldn t admit that 
tiiey rcilly thought the thing thej were sweirmg at 
^as able to understand what they said 

But It isn t onij 10 this that people give i hint 
they still half believe m things being alive When 
ever you hear myone isL u'h^ anything happens 
— for CMmpIe the water m the kettle bods 
when you put it on the fire or wA) a stone falls when 
you let It go— they are really suggesting that the 
water and the scone might ictuill) do quite different 
things but that they do what you actually see them 
do because the) wane to or because there is some 
thing m them which mikes them do it 

This belief which supposes that things are con 
trolled by a kind of wJl or spirit is called animism, 
from a Latin oi ord annua, which means spunt The 
word turns up m another form when we talk of 
things being animated 

Sometimes when i controlling spirit is thought 
of as actuall) haaing a human form or as actmg m 
a definitel) human ^ i) belief in it is called anthro 
pomorphism from ttio Greek words meaning 
hum in shape You wJI find both Richard Hughes 
and Genld Heard discussing this later on 
SoENo: 

One of the tilings ^hich makes the world so 
interesting todi) « that people arc rapidl) giving 
up the animistic beliefs which guided most of their 
actions in the past 
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The reason for this « that definite orderliness has been 
recognised m the world 

If, instead of being mystified by what >ou see 
happening m the o^orld you set about observing it 
very carefully, and start making experiments, you 
find that things that resemble one another also behave 
in Similar ways under similar conditions Different 
pieces of iron for cx.ample, it different times and at 
different places alwa)s rust when exposed to ur and 
to damp at the same time Again different pcopk 
show similar symptoms of JIncss when they are m 
fected by the same germ As soon as you have found 
out enough about the conditions under which any 
particular thing happens you can start foretelling 
when It will happen again, and can even make it 
happen, or prevent its happening, by controlLng the 
conditions 

This gives us great power over nature and, as 
we are coming lo realise it more and more clearly} 
the belief that the world is mystenousl) and errati 
caliy controlled by spirits is rapidly being given up 
Instead of praving to these spirits for what we 
want, we arc learning more and more to have con 
ndcncc m settmg about studying the conditions neces- 
sary CO bring about what we want 

The study of the conditions under which things 
happen is the task of science 

Science, besides showing how happenmgs that 
obviously resemble one another, like the rusting of 
iffercnt pieces of iron or like two people having the 
same illness depend upon similar conditions, has aho 
discovered important resemblances between happeu' 
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mgs which It first sight do not seem to resemble one 
mother ic all The rustmg of iron, for CMmple, 
seems to h'i\c tery little resemblance to the burning 
of fire And 5 et science his disco'crcd that the two 
hipperungs irc alike in that thej both depend upon 
the substince combmmg n ith 1 gis caOed o\j gen m 
the air So too there is 1 definite resemblance 
between the motion of bodies thic arc let fall and the 
motion of planets round the sun This resemblance 
imt at all etsy to sec and it tvis the gren ichicic- 
ment of Nekton that he did sec it He showed that 
hath those kinds of motion happen in the same w , 
ind can be described as being due to \ force of 
attraction called graMtition 

L WS OF Naturf 
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As -a matter o£ fact, our whole language, 
because it has been biult up as a means of conversing 
and CO operating with other people in pre scientific 
ages, IS highly charged with animisac meanings It 
IS almost impossible to saj anything about nonliving 
things that does not suggest tbat they act upon one 
another in the same way as we ourselves, or other 
people, act upon things — ^that is, bj wanting and 
deciding to This is a great disadvantage in 
science, •where it is necessary to get away from 
animistic beliefs To escape from them, scientists 
are tahmg more and more to putting cheir results in 
special language of mathematical equation* 
This describes how things happen, without at all 
suggesting that they have any likeness to human 
action 

the same, scientists in their use of ordinary 
speech are very much gi^cn to using words with 
very animistic meanings They talk of the "life ’ of 
radium, of chcmial substance, being "active” and 
of ^ms being 'etated’ almost as freely as a poet 
might talk of flames being hungry" When }OU 
come to read the sacntific parts of this book you 
will recognise lots of words being used animisticail) 
You 'Will find that these v ords as a rule make tvhat 
^u read about seem much more visjd and ctciting 
This IS because they suggest all mrts of things that 
you are familiar and on good terms svith But 
though the use of these words may make you 
that you arc understanding particularly cleariv some 
thing that the scientist is telling you, you must 
remember chat they all cany with them animistic 
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meanings that science is rcilly busy contradicting 
If you were to ask i scientist to write about his 
subject purposely leaving out all the words thic were 
at all strongly animistic, what he wrote would neces 
sarily seem dull and heavy You mightn t like it so 
much, but It would be more scientific For it to 
be completely scientific most of what the scientists 
had to say would have to be written as mathemitic» 
That you almost certainly wouldn’t like, but it would 
be still more scientific’ 

How Laws are Discovered 

Wc arc so used to hearing of the liws of 
science that we seldom stop to think how 
they are discovered A scientist certainly does not 
discover new laws by going up a mountain like 
Moses and bringing them back inscribed on tablets 
of stone It IS a much longer ind more difficult 
process The scientist first notices that there is a 
resemblance between a number of things which he has 
observed and between the conditions under which 
they cake place He then says to himself, if this 
kind of thing always takes place under these condi 
tions It must follow that certain ocher things besides 
the things I have observed will also happen He then 
sets out to find out whether these other things which 
he has prophesied do really happen or not If thej 
do It Will make him think his law more and more 
likely to be true If none of the thmgs he prophesied 
do happen, of course, he knows that he was al 
together wrong, and must start again But suppose 
that a law seems fairly well established, a lot of the 
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proplicciK have come true, and then something 
happens which is not exactly according to the ruh 
This can mean two things— -the law may be nghcj 
hut the ohscrvacions insufScient, or the observations 
may be right and the kw wrong A s^ery good 
example of this is found in the motion of the planets 

It was discovered first that there were irregu 
lanties m the orbit of Uranus, which, if the plane 
t3ty system consisted of only the pian'Ts already 
discovered, could not be accounted for by Newton’s 
laws If, On the ocher hand, there was another 
planet outside Uranus, so faint that no one had 
noticed it, the attraction between it and Uranus 
nughc account for the vaoations in the orbit which 
were giving trouble It was even found possible 
to work out on paper that it should be found at a 
wrcain tunc m a certain part of the sky 'When 
the telescopes were turned on that part of the 
s y» there it was, a new planet — ^Neptune— had 
been discovered 

So far the law was proved right, it was the 
observation which had been insufficient 

But then it was observed that Mercury, the 
nearest planet to the sun, also seemed to show lire 
guJantics in jts orbit Astronomers, encouraged b> 
their former success, concluded that there must be 
another planet even nearer to the sun than Mercury, 
although no such pjance had ever been seen They 
went CO far as to give it a mmc, Vulcan, they cal 
cu ated where it should he, they turned their teles 
^pts on the spot — btic Vulcan wasn’t there, 
e astronomers had now to admit that the laws of 
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Newton— whicli tliey thought cstiblislied beyond 
question— might be wrong It remimcd tor 
Einstein with his theory of relativity to suggest a 
law sshich v-ould account not only for tlie motion 
of the planet Mercury but also for everything that 
was accounted for by the laws of Newton It was 
this apparently unimportant irregularity m the 
movement of an unimportant little phnec — things 
vhich an ordinary newspaper i^ouldn t chink worth 
mentioning m its news columns — which caused 
one of the most unportant revolutions m the history 
of science and altered all our ideas about the nature 
of the unn ersc 

The important thing about scientific laws is that 
they enable the scientist to predict what will happen 
under particular conditions They are therefore an 
important guide in making practical use of material 
things For example it is through a knowledge of 
the laws of chemistry that chemists can make such 
things as medicines dyes or metals with particularly 
useful properties It is through a knowledge of the 
laws of heredity that biologists are able to breed 
plants and animals which have qualities of particular 
importance And we could go on gnmg other 
examples mdcfinitcly In fact all the things that 
make our age so materially different from all that 
have preceded it sucli as our improved health our 
power to fly m vroplancs to talk across oceans and 
to make machines of every kind are a result of the 
careful application of our knowledge of the laws of 
nature 
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The Different Sqences 

Scncntists have found it possible to desenbe tbf 
behaviour of things of every Ijnd according to lav -S 
But 25 a matter of convcmencc they have found 
It best to study different kinds of things separately 
as specul 'cicnccr To these they give special names 
The science which studies living things is calkd 
biology The branch of this v/hich deals v/ith plants 
15 called botanj , the branch which deals with animals 
IS wiled zoology, the branch which deals especially 
V'lth our owji bodies i» called physjolog) Then there 
are the sciences vrhich study non-living things Of 
these, the most important arc astronomy, which studies 
the composition and struaun? of the universe, geO' 
Jogy, v/hich studies the composition and structure of 
the earth, chemistry, which snidies the compwinofl 
and stru^re of different substances found on the 
canh and how the) change into one anoth''r, physics* 
vhich tales on the problem of vs hat substances ars 
made of at the point where chemistry leaves oft, and 
nnalJ) mathematics, vhich ‘tudies and develop* 
^3)^0* thin! mg that are especially valuable m 
science 

Th-’-e sciences are not, of course really separate 
^nd disunct, but all overlap v^,th one another All 
living things, for crample, are composed of th" 
same bind of matter a« » nudi-d by ph.sics and 
chemistr) A Vnov ledge of these sciences is there 
O'c important m h'^lping the b ologist to underhand 
tht changes that he has seen happening in bmp 
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But the method of discovery is the same m all 
sciences, it depends upon observing things closely 
and discovering "laws” by which they can be 
desenbed 

Science and Living Things 

In studying living things, the biologist his to 
avoid animistic explanations and look for laws to 
describe what he sees happen, just as much as the 
physicist has to m studying non hviog things The 
physiast docs not say idiac a stone falls because it 
wants to, or because it likes the earth, he shows that 
Its falling IS like that of other things that have weight, 
^nd that its motion can be foretold according to the 
law of gravitation In the same way the biologist 
must not say that a plant grows towards the light be- 
cause It wants to, or became it likes the light, he must 
show chat the plant grows according to biological 
laws He must show how the light acts upon the 
leaves of the plant, and must trace the effect of this 
through a number of chemical and physical changes 
on the direction m which the plant grows He 
uiust show that what happens at each stage is in ac- 
cordance With accepted laws of biology 

Exactly the same applies to the scientific study of 
people If 1 Scientist sees a man reach out for a glass 
of water, he must not say tbit he docs it because he 
Wants to, or eicn because he is thirsty He must 
^tarc with the action of the hght reflected from the 
^^ter on the man’s eyes, and must trace the conse 
fluences of tlus through a number of nervous and 
physical changes which result m the man reaebng 
10 
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out for tlie water What happens at e\ ery stage iTiu:t 

be in accord with well recognised laws 

But this may seem to you to be showing 
science leads to the very unsatisfactory conclus'*^^ 
that people, you and I included, go about our 
m accordance w th natural lav/s, and are therefo'e 
nothing but a kind of complicated raacluiie 

But if you think it over ^ou will *ce thj' 
saeace must come to this conclusion because of tk 
\cty way it looks at thuig> 

It does not look at things as a ■whole as 
expenecce them It concentrates on the rctem 
blancc between things that acniaily are diffe'eot, 
and builds up jaw* on these resmiblanccs Fro® 
the -very beginning jc leaves out r.ciythmg th*c 
doesn t fit in with a law This b*ing so, it isn ^ 
surprising that sconce leads to the conclusion that 
everything happens according to k'ws In tbs same 
■Way, It wouldn’t be surprising that a man who went 
about hjs life not noticing anything that wasn t blu* 
should come to the conclusion that every thing 
blue 

Actually no two things can ever resemble 
another completely, even two pins or two drops 
water differ slightly, and in so far as thev ddfer 
sc'ence can ha/e nothing to say about them ^’t^ 
non living thing like drops of water it doesn’t matt-’t 
very much if you concentrate only on the resem 
blances, and leave out everything else, as the di^er 
ences aren’t usually important But with other things* 
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particularly living things, it is just the differences thit 
are interesting and exciting If people were as alike 
as drops of water, they would behave m ways that 
were as alike under the same conditions This would 
make them terribly dull to live with but it would also 
make it possible to discover laws about them winch 
would enable you to say what any person u as going 
to do under any given conditions And so you could 
build up a science of people as easily as you now 
can a science of chemistry But actually people are 
So different that it is only possible to foretell to a very 
small extent what they arc ever going to do 

Some scientists say that it is only a question of 
knowing enough about things or about people to be 
able to foretell exactly how they will behave under 
any given condition But this is q mistake Saen 
Cists can only foretell liow a thmg is going to behave 
when it rcsmbeles other thmgs closely and can be 
expected to behave m the same way Prediction says 
that what is going to happen will be like something 
that has happened before But m some respects every 
new happening is different from everything that has 
ever happened before, and in these respects it is 
impossible to make any prediction about it In other 
words you can never know enough beforehand to be 
able to say exactly what will happen You may find 
after something new has happened that it resembles 
other happenings, and so can be described by a law, 
but you can only discover the law after the thing has 
happened, and so could never have used it as a means 
of predicting 
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What Scjfnce Leaves Out 

Oat of tLe dangers that scientific people run J 
that the) become so interested in the resemblance 
betv’cea thmgi, and the vords that stand for them, 
that the) loy* sight of the things themselves Of 
course, we all recognise rcr^mblances betvreen things, 
and use words for them, whether we are scientists or 
not. We may call a large number of difierent peopls 
clever, or ugly, or good cnckeiers, because of soms 
kind of re-emblance between them. But we never 
look upon cleverness as anything diat exists apart 
from clever people. Whac is more, in calling aoyl^y 
clever we usualiy bear m mind that this is never more 
than an incomplete description of what we feel about 
tbcuL The better we know a person the more iflCOJD-' 
pletely will an) word or words seeia to dssctihi 
them. 

But scjencssts often forget that the same is true 
of their special words They tall, as though we ght, 
density, pre:?ure, temperature were things that 
existed of themselres This is because thej are sec^-mg 
scientific knowledge for its own sake, their interest in 
^Qdmg up a pattern of «cientific ideas mal es them 
forget the tbingj which they are xeallj talbng about. 
M a result, their picture of the ttorld contains norhmg 
but things’’ which seem vet) shadow) and unreel to 
anyone else 

To discover resemblances on which to build law^ 
the scientist has usually to ta}.e the things he is stadf - 
mg to pieces, the result of this is that cornethmg 
inesitabi) left ouL If you pars^ a poem and break 
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It up into Its scpintc pirts of speech, }ou miy find 
out 1 good deal about its construction, and how this 
resembles the construction of other poems But so 
long is ) ou fix j our attention only on the gnmmar 
you must miss ill tint is really importint ibout the 
poem The sime is true of ill analysis If you were 
to be handed over to the chemist for hun to work on, 
he would aniljse jour body into its chemical consti 
tuents and could find out evactlj whit substances it 
was made of He might even present your executors 
With 1 row of iittic bottles, ill neatly labelled, con- 
taining the separate subsnnces of which you were 
made But still there would rcmim i good deal 
about you of which he could siy nothing for all hts 
analysis A physiologist would analyse you in a 
different way He would dissect your body, and show 
how each pare of your body resembled the parts of 
other people s bodies, ind the bodies of ocher mammals, 
but still he could say nothing about ill that 
made you yourself The same applies to the psyciio 
legist He would study what he said and what you 
did, and would show how this corresponded with si hat 
other people said and did But he too would have 
to leave out all that made you different from other 
people 

What It comes to is that no sacntist can ever 
say anytlung about you as an mdividual person differ- 
mg from everyone, else All he can say is that in 
some respects you resemble one group of other 
persons and m other reqsccts another group, 
but these are the respects m whicli you are not 
different from other persons The people who aie 
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SO does It build itself up But irt does not progress 
m this wi) As an expression of the fulness of men s 
feelings in any age it his its periods of richness ind of 
povert) Inch come ind go with the fulness of thu 
feeling of the ige 

^Vh1t tlie irtists of any ige have to express is 
tile feeling of their ige ind this is ilwiys different 
from the feeling of my other age And so art is 
always appearing m new forms But tliough its 
forms change it is always about tlie same thmg— the 
feeling of man in his ever changing world 



Sffi. JAGDISH CHANDAR BOSE 

‘TOOM THE VOICED TO THE Uf.TOICED 

Mdreis d the titau^iiratioji of the Hudn Vnnersit’), 
Benares 

In ijaang the char-cccnstic phenomenon of life 
from simple ^gmnings m that vast region ■which 
may be called -unvoic^, as eyempiifi‘*d in the to Id 
of plants to Its highest expression la the animal J^uig 
dom one is repeatedly scnick by one dominant fscc, 
that m order to maintain an organism to the hoght 
of Its cfficiencj, something more than a mechanical 
perfection of its structure is nccessarj Ever) orgzn 
ism, m order to maintain its life and growth, must 
be m free communion with all the forces of the uni 
verse about it Further it m'ust not only constantly 
receive stimulus from Tithout, but must also give out 
something from within And the healthy Me of the 
organism will dep-md oo thes» twofold act vities of 
inflow and outfiovr ‘^en there is any inte'fcrence 
■with there activities, then morbid symptoms appeatj 
whidi ultimately must end m disaster and death 
This IS equally true of the intellectual life of a nation 
through narrow conceit, a nation regards it 
s'^If seif sufficient and cuts itself from the stimulus of 
the outside v orld, then inteUectual decay must icevif- 
ahly follow So far as regards the rec^tive func 
tion. Then there is aaoiher function m ch“ intellec 
tua! life of a naaon — ^that of spontaneous out^ow — 
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that giving out of its life by which the world is en 
riched When the mnon has lost this power, when 
It merely receives but cannot give out, then its healthy 
life IS over and it sinks to a degenerate CMStcnce 
which IS purely parasitic 

How can our nation give out of the fulness of 
the life that is in it and how can a new Indian Uni- 
versity help in the realisation of this object It is 
clear that its power of directing and inspiring will 
depend on its world status This can be secured to it 
by no artificial means, nor can any charter 
assure it This world status can only be won by 
the intrinsic value of the great contributions to be 
made by its own Indian scholars for the advance 
raent of world’s knowledge To be organic and vital 
our new University must stand primarily for self 
expression and for winnmg for India a place she has 
lost 

Knowledge is never the exclusive possession of 
any particular race nor does it recognise geographical 
limitations The whole world is interdependent and 
a constant scream of thought had been carried out 
throughout the ages encnchmg the common heritage 
of mankind Although science was neither of the 
East nor of the West but international in its univer- 
sality, certain aspects of it gamed richness by reason 
of their place of origm Has India then any great 
contributions to otfer to the advance of human know 
ledge^ And wc have also to realise m this con 
nection What has been her strength m the past 
and what is the weakness that has been paralysing her 
activities’ 
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For tlie accomplistmene of any great scientific 
work there must be two different elements and these 
muse be evenly balanced, any excess of the one at the 
expense of the other would be highly detrimental to 
the discovery of truth and advancement of know 
ledge These elements are first a great imaginative 
faculty, and second, 3 due regulation of that faculty 
m pursuance of ngid demonstration An aimless 
experimentation can lead to no results, while an 
unrestrained imagination will lead to the wildest 
speculation which is subversive of intellectual sanity 
A true m<]Uirer has, therefore, to guard against being 
self deceived, he has, at every step, to compare his 
own thought with the external fict, he has remor'c 
lessly to abandon al! in which these are not agreed 
Thus what he slowly gathers is certain, forming a sure 
foundation of what is to come Even in this path of 
self-restraint and verification, he is makmg for a 
region of surpassing wonder “^en the visible light 
ends he still follows the mvjsible "Where the note of 
the audible reaches the unheard, even then he gathers 
the tremulous message 

How have these wonderful feats been rendered 
possible First, by the recognition of mans own 
limitations and then, undaunted by these, in setting 
about the creation of artificial organs, wiuch would 
require great genius for m\ention and extraordinary 
skill m construction Indian mquirers had even at 
an early stage clearly understood our physical limita 
tions They recognised that there are j-nfm sensible 
phenomena, which exist but cannot be detected on 
account of the imperfection of our senses For want 
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of finer instruments — ^which ire m lealit) artificial 
meins for extending the range of our perception — 
the progress of knowledge wis arrested The cause 
of our scientific ill success has been fUst this want of 
a true recognition of the cxpenmentil side This miy 
hive been due to dec) nc of nationil life however 
brought about or to the general distraction conse 
quent on the unsettled condition of the country No 
great cxpenmentil work cm be earned out unless the 
mind of the inquirer remims undisturbed unless he 
be connected with in institution hiving great and 
inspiring traditions where constructive skill of great 
mechinicnns has been handed down from generation 
to generation Whatever the reason might be the 
mind gradually drifted from the irksome curb of 
slow experimental verification to the fascimtion of 
unrestrained speculation Whit could be more en 
chinting thin that delightful story m the Arabian 
Nights when the prince presses 1 pm in the neck of a 
mechanicil horse ind the machine flics through space’ 
To confuse romance with reality is but on step It is 
by the contact of the hand u lA real things that the 
brain receives a constant stream of stimulating mes 
sage and the ansu enng impulse of the brain gives the 
hand its cunning Without action the mind must 
lose Its vigour and will succumb at last It will begin 
to think that great aciuevements in science may per 
haps be at on b) some luck) chance or b) certain feats 
of juggler) I cannot tlunk anything so deadening to 
progress as this attitude of mental degeneracy 

It IS no easy life that lies befotc a scientific ina cs 
tigator He has to steel his bodj and nerve to the 
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utmost There js to be for him no life of ease It is 
to be one of unending struggle Even after all this 
uiere is no assurance whatever of success to reward 
him for his ceaseless toil He has to cast his life as an 
offering regarding gain or loss, success or failure, as 
one This will perhaps be better realised when I 
recount the real history of the conquest of air I had 
tie unusual opportunity of coming in close contact 
With the work of the man to whom this achievement 
IS ultimately due Many lives had previously been 
sacrificed m various ineffective attempts till the mves 
tigation on the supporting power of moving surfaces 
was scientifically taken, up by Langley in Amenca 
^tcr many years of patient experimentation new 
data were obtained which were contrary to 
^ previously accepted thcones of aerodynamics 
Tnen question of light motors, presented insuper 
a le difficulties After these had been overcomCt 
Langley cook up the question of flying machines and 
a small model of the automatic flying machine ascend 
ed the air on the 6th of May, 1896, for the first tune 
and after describing a senes of special cunes in the 
air safely descended on the Potomac river, having 
acromphshed the length of flight of over 3,000 feet. 

I had this recounted to me by his friend, Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone who watched this 
jght Great interest was aroused, and the American 
nation keenly watched for the occasion when a larger 
machine was to make its flight before the pubhc In 
this public demonstration a small screw was left loose 
y the rarelcssness of a workman, with the result that 
t e machine instead of nsmg was precipitated into the 
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rn er A chorus of dension arose which was magni 
fied by the Press and Langfey died of a broken heart 
This has often been the fate of great invcnccs 
and discoterers But the lure that draws heroic souls 
IS not the success which can easily be achieved but 
defeat and tribulation in the pursuit of the unattain- 
able I have seen at the Smithsonian institution this 
machine failed at the first experiment But after 
Langleys death the experiment was repeated, and 
the aeroplane rose into the air like a bird that has 
been set free after i long penod of imprisonment 
I spoke in some detail of the source of the weak 
ness that had so long arrested our scientific advance 
This was our neglect of the cxperunental factor I 
sHall show later how this defect can be remedied if we 
once realise and face ic I shall now take up the other 
factor the mental in which fortunaiel) we do possess 
certain ada intiges It is to be remembered that ct cry 
evpcnmenc has to be earned out first m the inner 
region of the mmd To keep the mental vision clear 
great struggles ha\e to be undergone for the clear 
ness of the inner vision i$ lost too easilj The greatest 
oveakh of external appliance is of no aiail where 
there is not a concentrated pursuit of a great object 
Those V hose minds rush hither and thither, those v ho 
hunger for public applause or personal gun instead 
of truth b} them the quest is ncacr won In pur 
of knowledge an Indian inquirer has the burning 
imagination which could extort truth out of a mass 
of disconnected facts a habit of meditation w ithout 
allowing the mind to dissipate itself If he caught 
Vitli his scientific imagination a glunpsc of a wonder 
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working ray as yet unknown to man, and believed 
that experiment would reveal its properties and poten- 
tialities, he would go Oil working ceaselessly through 
a long life and dying, hand on his task to his disciples 
And what about the fruit of knowledge that has 
been acquired and its applications It is well known 
that a moving machinery m increasing its unrestrained 
if towards destruction, unless it has a 

self checkmg governor to restrain it before the dange" 
limit IS reached In the "VTcst there has been no check 
or limit to the competition for personal gam and lust 
for power m c^ploning the appheat'on of knowledge 
not so much for saving as for causing destruction 
f ^ o^account of the absence of this restraining 
orcc, Western civilisation is trembling today in an 

unstable poise on the brink of rum 

Lee us now look at the innate restraining power 
that governs Indian life and culture We may call it 
the force of detachment or for want of a better 
phrase, the impulse of spirtuihty Let us see how this 
common heritage reacts on the Indian mind As an 
extreme case let us see how one of the greatest of 
warnor kings became suddenly transformed under 
Its dominating influence even at the moment of his 
greatest victory In the ninth year of his reign his 
arms were successful and the extensive territories of 
Aalinga were incorporated with his Empire This is 
w at the Emperor Asoka writes on imperishable stone 
as the record of his triumph 

His Majesty feds remorse on account of the 
onquese of the Kalingas, because during the sub 
jugation of a country, slaughter, death and taking 
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away captive of people necessarily occur And for 
this His Majesty feels profound sorrow Although, a 
man should do him injury, he holds that it must be 
patiently borne His Majesty desires for all security, 
peace of mind and joyousness ” 

And the chiefcst conquest is through righteous- 
ness So much about the min of the sword As 
regards the other man who truly dedicates his life to 
the quest of knowledge m our country, an^ longing 
for personal gim or misuse of his knowledge v ould be 
Worse than sacrilege Poised is he is between the 
infinity of the past and the infin ity of the future be- 
tween unn erses of world and universes of atoms — can 
anj thing be wortli his while for so sorry a prize’ Can 
his mmd be satisfied with anything less sublime than 
to be merged m the rythmic sweep of the world-spirit 
Itself 

The excessive specialization in the West has led 
CO the danger of our losing sight of the fundamental 
truth that there are not saences but a single science 
that includes all India is, perhaps through her habit 
of mmd, better fitted to realise a wider sjndiesis 
One of the greatest contributions in the realm of 
science would undoubtedly be the establishment of 
a great generalisation, not merely speculative but 
based on actual demonstration of an underl) ing unity 
amidst bewildering diversity 

Shall this great glory be for India to wm’ In 
my mvestigations on die acuon of forces on matter, 

I was amazed to find boundary lines vanishing and to 
discoaer pomts of contact emergmg between the 
Living and non Lning My first work in the region 
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of invisible lights made me fully realise how in the 
midst of a luminous ocean we stood almost blind 
!But out of the very imperfection of his senses, man 
has dared m science to build for himself a raft of 
thought by which to mahe daring adventures into the 
great seas of the unknown 

Just as m following light from visible to the in- 
visible our range of investigation transcends our 
physical sight, so also the problem of the great mystery 
of Life and Death is brought a httle nearer solutioui 
when, in the realm of the living, we pass from the 
Voiced to the Unvoiced Is there any possible xsh 
tion between our own hU and that of the plant 
world* The question is not one of dreamy sptcula 
tion but of actual demonstration by some method 
true IS umrnpeachablc This means that we should 
abandon all our prc-conceptions most of which sa 
afterwards found to be absolutely groundless and 
conwary to facts The final appeal must he mads 
to the plant itself, and no evidence should be accepted 
unless It bears the plant’s own signature This means 
first th'* discovery of some complusive force which 
Would make the plant give *^orae answering signal, 
then instrumental means have to be supphed for the 
automatic conversion of these signab into an intelli 
gent script, and last of all -fte have ourselves to Icam 
the nature of the hieroglyphic 

It vas to be the discover} of the Inner Histo-} 

01 the plant hidden under a placid exterior, the deuic 
tion of the subtle impress left on bj sto'm and sun 
shine, b) the warmth of summer and fro't of -Rjiitef. 

' a passing breeze O'- a drifting cloud It can ea‘’d) 
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be imagined bow extraordinary delicate the instru- 
ments must be V hith would detect all these and reveal 
the secrets of the unvoiced nnd hidden life It has to 
measure the twitchmg throb under a shock, the tune 
It takes the phut to perceive it, and measure the rate 
of impulse With which the message is being sent along 
the conducting pith of the plant It has to measure 
Its In mg pulsation and the stupor that comes under 
the action of narcotics ind signal the exact moment 
of death undei the action of poisons 

I Slid that the slur against Indian competence in 
science has chiefly lain m regard to lack of the experi- 
mental skill and the power of invention and cons 
truction ot apparatus of extreme delicacj To this 
the sufiicient answer is, that the instruments just des- 
cribed Ime all been devised m India and constructed 
by Indian mechanicians Their great perfection and 
extreme delicicy may be gauged from the fact that, 
though these instruments hixc been widely exhibited 
m all the scientific centres of the West and though 
America boists the possession of the greatest mechani- 
cians of the world, yet e\eQ in Amecici they found it 
impossible to repeat these instruments And requests 
hi\e, in consequence, been made bj the different Um- 
lersities m Europe and Amcnci for tlie supply of 
duplicates of instruments from m) Laboratory, these 
being regarded of essential importarce for furthering 
the new investigation rdating to life 

It vill thus be seen thai^ when we put our whole 
sttengtli into the accomphshnnent of an} object, all 
dificulnes tanish and the impossible becomes possible 
But this cannot be the outcome of ehsy complacenc} 

n 
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For twelve years a single man had to bear the brunt of 
the fight against the whole scientific world and after 
years of drudgery and many failure success came to 
me at last 

You may ash whedier dreamy speculations have 
been of anv help to me Twenty years ago I had to 
write a magazine article on the life of plants It was 
written in one hour under the free play of an unre* 
strained imagination It told of wonderful things, and 
It IS not at all surprising that some of them did come 
out true, but the rest of the speculation was quite 
Wrong It is not the likelihood of something coming 
out right chat is of the least importance in science 
What really counts is the absolute certainty of demon' 
striicd face which is true for all time, and on this sure 
mundatiofi alone can great superstructures be raised 
How necessary it i$ to obscr\c extreme caution in being 
misled b) speculation ujll be obvious when wc rcah'C 
that we may be Jed astray by appearance which 
accept as well ascertained facts All of us, for ins- 
tance, ha^e regarded ' Mimosa” as dchcacclj sensitise, 
shrinking from touch, whde most of the ordinary 
plants ssere supposed to be devoid of all scnsibilit} 
M) investigation show that the so called sensitive 
plants arc really paralysed, this motor paralysis being 
confined to one side, while man) of the so called jn 
"ciisitnc plants arc far more sensitive than the much 
vaunted Mimosa Again v ho his not been struck b) 
the clos.ng of the leaflets of ccmin plants at the onset 
of darkness, this being unhesitatingly regarded as the 
'leep of plants’ In realitv, closure of lcafl'‘ts lus 
no'i ing H-hatc^cr to do with true sleep, mv investiga 
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ffjscover) 0/ nmous impulse in plinrs Ccrriin ncR 
pKenomcnon d sco\cred in pimt ncr\c sliov s tliat the 
miciiMtj of the nmous impulse uhich colours our 
'icnsitiuti IS pkisurc or pam, is not sold} dutcrmincd 
b} the. intcnsiu of the external blow, but that charac 
ttr of die scnsit.on is cipiWe of moclificarion accord 
in;’ to the predisposition which can he imparted to 
the scliiclc that carries the sense heanne messaW 
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persistent efforts for the discovery of physicil causes 
yet unknown, since to them nothing was extra phy 
sical but merely mystenous, because of the hitherto 
umscertained cause "Were they afraid that the mir^h 
of knowledge was n danger to true faith? Not so, 
for to them knowledge and rehgion are one Do tliey 
now lick devotion to i life consccntcd to knowledge’ 
Not so, for they hive still the sail) asm spirit which 
utterly controls the body and cm mediate or inquire 
endlessly while life remains, never for a moment 
losing sight of the object, ne^ cr for n moment letting 
It be obscured by my tcrrcstnil temptation 

These arc the hopes that animate us For there 
IS something in the Hmdu culture which is possessed 
‘’f extnordmary talents md strength, by which is 
resisted the ravages of time and dcscruccivc changes 
which have swept over the cirth And indeed a capa- 
city to endure through infinite transformation must 
be innate, m that mightv civilisation which has seen 
tlic intellectual culture of the Nile, the Valley of 
Assj ua, and of Babylon, v 1 \ and wane and disappear, 
and lahich to dav gi2C5 on the future with the same 
inMnciblc faith vitli othich it met the past. 
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jn the East w fierce, shorty JiazsKious, and m excremcj 
Its elements are few md simple, not exhibiting the 
long range and undulation of Europein existence, but 
rapidly reaching the best and the. worst The rich 
feed on fruits and game,— the poor on a water 
melon’s peel All or nothing is the genius of Oriental 
life Favour of the sultan, or ha displeasure, is a 
question of Fate A war is undertaken for an epigram 
or a distich, as in Europe for a duchy The prolific 
sun, and the sudden and rank plenty which his heat 
engenders, make subsistence easy On the other side, 
the desert, the simoom, the mirage, the lion, md the 
pl’^guc endanger it, and hfe hangs on the contingency 
of a skin of witer more or les? The very geography 
of old Persia showed these contrasts ' M) father’s 
empire”, said Cyrus to Xenophon, "is so large, that 
people perish ivich cold it one extremity, whilst thej 
are suffocated with heat at the other ” The tem^ 
perament of the people agrees with this life in ex* 
tremes Religion and poetry arc all their civdization 
The religion teaches in inexorable Destiny It dis- 
tinguishes onl} ty>o days in each man’s history— his 
birthday, called the Dtf) of fbc Loi, and the Day of 
Judgment Courage ind absolute submission to what 
is appointed him arc his virtues 

Tilt favour of the climate, making subsistence 
easy, and encouraging an outdoor life, allow s to the 
Eastern nations a highly inteUcctual organization,— 
icaxing out of aiew, at present, the genius of the 
Hindoos (more Oriental m exerj sense), •whom no 
people ha\c surpassed in the grandeur of their ethical 
statement The Persians and Arabs viith great 
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leisure and few books, are exquisitelj sensible to the 
pleasures of poetry Layard has given some details of 
the effect with the mprovisaiors produced on the 
children of the desert “When the bard improvised 
an amatory dttcy, the young chief’s evcitement was 
almost be) ond control The other Bedoiuns were 
scarcely less moved by these rude measures, which 
have the same kind of effect on the wild tribes of the 
Persian mountains Such verses, chanted bv their 
self taught poets or by the girls of their encampment, 
wili drive warriors to the combat, fearless of death, or 
prove an ample reward, on cheir return from the 
dangers of the ghazon, or the light The excitement 
they produce exceeds that of the grape He who 
would understand the influence of the Homeric 
ballads in the heroic ages should witness the effect 
which similar composuions have upon the wild 
' Elsewhere he adds, ‘Poei7 
and flowers are the wine and spirit of the Arab, a 
couplet IS equal to a bottle, and a rose to a dram, 
without the evil effect of either ” 

The Persian poetry rests on a mythology ^hose 
few legends are connected with the Jewish history, 
and the anterior traditions of the Pentateuch The 
principal figure m the allusions of Eastern poetry is 
Solomon Solomon had three talismans first the 
signet cmg by whiidi he commanded the spirits, on 
t e scone of which was engmven the name of God, 
second, the gkssj m whidi he saw the secrets of his 
the causes of all things, figured, the 
thmd, the east-wind, wJuiJi was his horse His coun- 
sellor was Sunorg, king of birds the all wise fowl, wbo 
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had Jived ever since the beginning of the world and 
now hvcs alone on the highest summit of Mount Kaf 
No fouler has taken him, and none now living has 
seen him By him Solomon was taught the language 
of birds, so that he heaid secrets whenever he went 
into his gardens When Solomon ttavelled, his throne 
was placed on a carpet of green silk of i length and 
breadth sufficient for ill his army to stand upon — men 
placing themselt es on his right hand, and the spirits 
on his left When all were in order, the east wind, 
at his command took up the carpet and transported 
It, With all that were upon it, whither he pleased,— 
the army of birds at the same time flying overhead, 
and forming a canopy to shade them from the sun 
It is related, that when the Queen of Sheba came to 
Visit Solomon, he had built, against her arrival, \ 
palace of which the floor or pavement was of glass, 
laid oaer running water, in which fish were swim 
ming The Queen of Sheba was decened thereby, 
and raised her robes, thinking she wis to pass through 
the water On the occasion of Solomon’s marriage, 
all the beasts, laden with presents, appeared before his 
tlirone Behind them all came the ant with a blade 
of grass Solomon did not despise the gift of the ant 
Asaph, the vizir, at a certain time lost the seal of 
Solomon, which one of the Dews, or evil spirits, 
found and, governing in the name of Solomon, 
deceived the people 

Firdusi, the Persian Homer, has written m the 
Shah Naiuah the annals of the fabulous and heroic 
kings of the country of iCarun (the Persian Croesus) 
the immeasurably rich gold maker, who with all his 
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tre25ures, lies buned not far from the Pyramids, in the 
5ea -which bears his name of Jamschid, the binder of 
demons ivhose reign lasted seven hundred years of 
K.H Kaus m whose pilacc, built b) demons on Albcrz, 
gold and silver and precious stones were used so lavish 
it that m the bnlltancy produced by their combined 
effect, night and day appeared the same, of Afrasiy ab, 
strong as an elephant, whose shadow extended fof 
miles, whose heart was bounteous as the ocean, and his 
h7nds like the clouds when rain ftlls to gladden the 
earth The crocodile in the rolling stretm had no 
safety from Afranyab Yet when he came to fight 
against the generals of Kaus he was but an insect in 
the grasp of Rustem, who s-'izcd him by the girdle 
and dngged him from his horse Rustem felt such 
anger at the arrogance of the king of Ma^mdersn, 
that every hair on his body, started up like a spear 
The gripe of hi5 hand cricked the smews of an 
enemy 
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especially m an image addressed to the eye, and 
contained m a single stanza, were always current in 
the East, and if the poem is long, it is only a string 
of unconnected verses They use an inconsecutive- 
ness quite alarming to "Western logic, and the connec 
tion between the stanzas of their longer odes is much 
hlic that between the refrain of our old English 
ballads, 

'The sun shmes fair on Carlisle wall” 

or 

'The ram it nincth every da)/ 
and the mam story 

Tike, flj specimens of these gnomic verses, the 
following — 

"The secret tliat should not be blosin 
Not one of thy nation must know, 

You ma) padlock the gate of -a town 
But never the mouth of a foe '* 

Or this of Omir Khajyam — 

‘ On earth’s uidc thoroughfares below 
Two onlv men contented go, 

"Who knows whats right and what’s forbid, 
And he from whom is J now ledge hid ” 

Here is a poem on a melon, b) Adsched of 
Mcru — 

Colour taste and smell, snnragdus, sugar 
and musk — 

Aml>cr for thi tongue, for the c)c a picture 
rare, — 
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If >ou cut the fruit in sIiccj, every shce a 
cctccent fair, — 

If )ciu Jeave if whole, the full harvest moon 
IS there ’ 

Hafiz IS the prince of Persian poets, and m his 
extraordinary gifts adds to some of the attributes of 
Pindar, Anacreon, Horace, and Burns the insight of 
£ mystic, that sometimes affords a deeper glance at 
Nature than belongs to either of thcae bards He 
accosts all topics with an easy audacity “He only,” 
he says * is fit for company, who knows how to prize 
earthly happiness at the value of a nightcap Our 
father Adam sold Paradise for two kernels of wheat, 
then blame ma not, j£ I hold it dear at one ^rape- 
stone. ’ He says to the Shah, Thou v ho nilest after 
wof^ and thoughts which no ear has heard and no 
mind has thought, abide firm until thy joung destiny 
tears off his blue coat from the old eraybeard of tbs 
'k) ” He 535 s 

' I batter the wheel of heaven 
When jt rolls not rightly by, 

I am not one of the snivellers 
Who fall there on and dje ” 

The rapidit) of his turns js always surprising 
us — 

'See how the roses hum* 

Bring 7, Inc to< 5 ucnch th-’ fire' 

Alas' the flames come up with us, — 

Wc perish vjth desre ' 

After the manner of h« nation, he abounds in 
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pregnant sentences Tvhjch might be engnved on a 
sword-bJade and almost on a rmg 

"In honour dies he to whom the great seems 
ever wonderful ’ 

"Here is the sun, that when one door opens, 
another shuts ” 

"On every side is an ambush, laid by the robber- 
troops of circumstances, hence it is that the horse- 
man of life urges on his courser at headlong speed ” 
'The earth is a host who murders his guests ” 
'Good iS what goes on the road of Nature On 
the straight ■H'ay the traveller never misses ” 

"Alas' till now I had not konwn 

My guide and Fortune’s guide are one *’ 
"The understanding’s copper com 
Counts not witli the gold of love ” 

“ ‘Tis writ on Paradise’s gate, 

‘Woe to the dupe that yields to Fate'” * 
“The world is a bndc superbly dressed, — 
Who weds her for dowry must pay his 
soul.” 

"Loose the knots of the heart, never think 
on thy fate, 

No Euclid has yet disentangled that 
snarl ” 

“There resides m the gncvmg 
A poison to kill, 

Beware to go near them 
'Tis pestilent soil ” 
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Harems and 'wine-^ops onl7 give Itim a new 
ground of observation, wlience to draw sometimes a 
deeper moral than regulated sober life a^ords, — and 
this IS foreseen — 

I Will be drunk and down with wine, 
Treasuries we £nd in a nimed house ” 

Riot, he thinks, can snatch from the deeplf 
hidden lot the veil that covers it 

To he wise the dull brain so earnestly throbs, 
Brmg bands of wme for tbe stupid head.” 

"The Builder of beaven 
Hath sundered the earth, 

So that no foocna^ 

Leads out of it forth 
' On turnpikes of wonder 
Wine leads the mind forth. 

Straight, sidewise, and upward, 

West, southward, and north 
Stands the vault adamantine 
Until the Doomsda) , 

The wme cup shall ferrj 
There o'er it awa) ” 

That hardihood and •’elf-equality of every sound 
namre, which result from the feeling that the spirt 
in him IS entire and as good as the world, which enctle 
the poet to speal' with authontj, and make him an 
objea of interest, and his cveiy phrase and s) liable 
sigmfiwnt, are in Hafiz, and abundant!} fortify and 
ennoble his tone 
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His -was the fluent mind m which every thought 
and feeling cime readily to the lips "Loose the 
knots of the heart,” he siys We absorb elements 
enough, but have not leaves and lungs for healthy 
perspiration and growth An air of sterility, of in- 
competence to their proper iims, belongs to many who 
have both experience and wisdom But a large utter- 
ance, a river that makes its own shores, quick percep- 
tion and corresponding expression a constitution to 
which every morrow is a new day, which is equal to 
the needs of life, at once tender and bold, with great 
ittcrics, — this generosity of ebb and flow satisfies and 
tve should be willing to die when our time comes, 
havmg had our swing and gratification The differ- 
ence is not so much in the quality of men’s thoughts 
as m the power of uttering them What is pent and 
smouldered in the actor is not pent in the poet, but 
passes over into new form, at once relief and crea- 
tion 

The othei merit of Hafiz is his intellectual 
liberty, which is a certificate of profound thought 
We accept the religions and poliacs into which we 
fall, and it is only a few delicate spirits who are sufii 
cienc to see that the whole web of convention is the 
imbecility of those whom it entangles,’— that the mind 
suffers no religion and no empire but its own It 
indicates this respect to absolute trutli by the use it 
makes of tlie symbols that are most stable and re\er- 
ed, and therefore is always provoking the accusation 
of irreligion 

Hypocrisy is the perpetual butt of his arrows 
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Xei LS die the co”*! th-o-ifh the brool oi 
T’lne,’ 

He tells mistres>, tlizc not the dsrrLb, or the 
monk but tbs lore- m to bea-r die ^pint Tviici 
ttAss the aKctic and the 'amt and certajil} 20 
tbnr co'vls and saummenes but her slance. can 22 
p^rc to hua the &e and Mrti-e need^l for such 'eh- 
demal ^ro 7 g shall not b" vrong to fLfiz, fo tee 
n«inE s 'cke \ last" or 'tatute is to h m wa_u s 
leace is to a lumble school hot —a temptat-oa fo' 2 
juap 

T’e voald do nothing but good, else Tfould 
'hams cems to us on xh» jL\ irhen tbe soj^ mtist 
hence, and should they thsa dear us Paradi>s, tis 
Houra tbcmselTes vould fo^sal e that, and r o me out 

to us.*’ 
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But the love or the wine of Hafiz is not to be con 
founded with vulgar debiuch It is the spirit in 
which the song is written that imports, and not the 
topics Hifiz pnises wine, roses, mndens, boys, 
birds, mornings, and music, to give vent to his im 
raense hilarity and sympathy with every form of 
heauty and joy and lays, the emphasis on these to 
mark his scorn of sanctimony ind base prudence 
These are the natural topics and language of his wit 
and perception But it is the play of wit and the joy 
of song that he loves and if you mistake him for a 
low rioter, he turns short on you with verses which 
express the poverty of sensual joys and to ejaculate 
With equal fire the most unpalatable affirmations of 
heroic sentiment and contempt for the world 
Sometimes it is a glince from the height of thought 
as thus — 

'Bring wine, for, m the audience hall of the 
soul’s uidependence, what is seminal or Sultan’ 
IS the wise mm or tlic intoxicated’ 

And sometimes his feast, fcasters, and world 
are only one pebble more in the etcrml vorce\ and 
revolution of Fate — 

‘I Tm what I am 
My dust will be igain ” 

A saint might lend an ear to the riotous fun of 
Filstaff , for it is no: creitcd to ^cite the animal 
appetites, but tq vent the joy of a supernal intelh- 
gence In all poetry, it speaks to die intelligent, and 
Hifiz IS a poet for poets, whether he write, as some 
12 
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times, With a parrot’s, or, as at other tunes, with an 
eagle’s quill 

Every song of Ha£z affords new proof of the 
unimportance of your subject to success, provided 
only the treatment be cordial In general, what is 
more tedious than dedications or panegyric addressed 
to grandees’ Yet in the “Divan” you would not 
ship them, since his muse seldom supports him better 

^Vhat lovelier forms things wear 
Now that the Shah comes back’” 

And again — 

Thy foes to hunt, thy enviers to strike 
down, 

Poises Arcturus aloft morning and evening 
his spear ” 

It IS coU of Hafiz, that, when he had written a 
compliment to a handsome youth. 

Take my heart m thy hand, O beautiful 
boy of Shiraz! 

I would give for the mole on thy cheek 
Semaxkand and Bokhara'” 

the verses cams to tlie ear of Trniour in iis palace 
imour taxed Hafiz with treating disrespectfully his 
two cities, to raise and adorn which he had conquered 
nations Hafiz repbed “Alas, my lord, if I had not 
been so prodigal, I had not been, so poor'” 

Persians had a mode of establishing copy* 
right the most secure of any contrivance with which 
we are acquainted The law of the gbaial, or shorter 
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ode, requires that the poet mseit Kis name m the lajt 
stanza Almost e;ery one o£ several hundreds of 
poems of Hafiz contains his mme thus interwoven 
more or less closely with the subject of the piece It 
IS Itself a test of skill, as this self naming is not quite 
easj' We remember but two or three cximples in 
English poetry tliat of Chaucer, in the ‘House of 
Fame”, Jonson’s epitaph on his son, — 

“Ben Jonson his best piece of poetr}” 
and Cowlc} ’s, — 

"The melancholy Cots ley la) ” 

But It IS easy to Hafir It gives him the opportunity 
of the most playful self assertion, always gracefully, 
sometimes almost in the fun of Falstaff, sometimes 
With feminine delicacy He tcU us, 'The angels jn 
heaven tvcrc latcl) learning his last pieces ” He sa) s, 
“The fishes shed other pearls, out of desire and long 
ing, as soon as the ship of Hafiz swuns the deep ” 

"Out of the East, out of the West, no man 
understands me 

0, tlic happier I, nho confide to none but the 
avmd' 

This morning heard I hov the h rc of the stars 
resounded, 

Sweeter tones have wc heard from Hafiz’” 
Again — 

"I heard the harp of the planet Venus, and it 
said m the carU momme, T am the di'ciplc of the 
sn wc-Toiccd Hafiz*” 

And tjgun, — 
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Anaitis the leader of the starry host, calls even the 
Messiah m hea^en out to the ^nce’* 

^-o one has unveiled thoughts like Hafiz, nflCfi 
the locks of the ’^oild bndc tvere first curled’ 
Onh he despises die ter«e of Hafiz who is not 
him'‘‘lf b) nature noble.” 

Bill. VC must try to gisc some of these po"ac 
fiour^shes the metrical form which the) seero to re 

quire — 

'Fit for the Fiends’ azure chord 
The songs I sung the pearls I bored ” 
Another — 

[ base no hoarded treasure, 

Yet ha\c I rich content, 

The first fro-n All.h to the Shah, 

The list to Hafiz went. ’ 

Anotht' — 

H jh heart, O H-fiz' though no- thmc 
Fine gold end siltcr ore, 

Mo'c V oth to th'x the gift of song 
And the ch- nsight mo-c ” 

Ac*in — • 
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"Boast not rashly, prince of pilgrims, of thy for 
tung Thou hast indeed seen the temple, but I, the 
Lord of the temple Nor has any man inhaled from 
the musk -bladder of the merchant, or from the musky 
morning wind, that sweet air which I am permitted 
to breathe every hour of the day ” 

And with still more vigour in the followmg 
Imes — 

'Oft have I said, I say it once more, 

I, a wanderer, do not stray from mvself 

I am a kind of parrot, the mirror is holden 
to me, 

What the Eternal says, I stanimermg say 
agaui 

Give me what you will, I eat thistles a» 
roses, 

And according to my food I grow and I 
give 

Scorn me not, but know I have the pearl, 

And am only seeking one to receive it ” 

And his claim has been admitted from the first 
The muleteers and camel drivers, on thcir way 
through the deserts, sing snatches of his songs, not so 
much for the thought, as for dieir joyful temper and 
tone, and the cultnated Persians know his poems by 
heart Yet Hafiz does not appear to have set any 
great value on his songs, since his scholars collected 
them for the first time after his death 



WILLIAM HALE WHITE 
("Mark R«tlier£ord’’) 

JUDAS ISCARIOT— WHAT CAN BE SAID FOR 
HL\f’ 

Judas Iscanot has become ro Chnstnn people an 
ob;cct of horror more loathsome than eaen the dead 
mmscli The desd rebelled because he could not 
brook subjection to the Son of God, a fading which 
was noble compnred uith tr«chcr> ro the Son of 
man The hitred of Judas rs not altogether virtuous 
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Visit to Bethany that he was dishonest, nor could it 
have been known at any tune tt) Mathew and Mark, 
for they would not have lost the opportunity of 
adding such a touch to the portrait The probabi- 
lity, ^erefore, is that the robbery of the bag is un- 
historical Wlicn the chief priests and scribes sought 
how they might apprehend Jesus they made a bargain 
with Judas to deliver Him to them for thirty pieces 
of silver He was present at the Last Supper but 
went and betrayed his Lord A few hours after 
wards, when he found out tint condemnation to 
death followed, he repented himself and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to his employers, 
declared that he had sinned in betraying innocent 
blood, cast down the money at their feet, and went 
and hanged himself 

This IS all that is discoverable about Judas, and 
It has been considered sufficient for a damnation 
deeper than any allotted to the worst of the sons of 
Adam Dante places him m the lowest round of the 
ninth or last of the licllisli cucles, wliere he is eter 
nally "champed” by Satin, "brmsed as with ponder- 
ous engine,” his head witbm the diabolic jaws and 
‘ plying the feet without ” In tlic absence of a bio 
graphy with details, it is impossible to make out with 
accuracy what the real Jud-is was We c m, howea er, 
by dispassionate evanunition of the facts determine 
their sole import, and if we mdulge m mferences we 
can deduce those whidi arc fairly probable As Judas 
waj treasurer, he must ha^e been trusted He could 
hardly have been naturally covetous, for he had given 
up m common with the other disciples much, if not 
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all, to follow Jesus The thirty pieces of silver- 
some four or five pounds of our money — could not 
hae been considered by him as a sufficient bribe for 
the Ignominy of a treason which 'ttas to end m legal 
murder He ought perhaps to have been able to 
ra^sure the ferocity of an established ecclesiastical 
order and to have known what would have been the 
consequence of handing over to it perfect, and there- 
fore heretical, sincerity and parity, but there is no 
evidence that he did know nay, v/e are distinctly id 
formed, as we have just seen, that when he became 
aware what was going to happen his sorrow for his 
tvicked deed took a very practical shape 

Ve cannot allege with confidence that it was 
any pemanent Joss of personal attachment to Jesus 
which brought about h« defcaiou It came when 
the belief in a theocracy near at hand filled the minds 
01 disciples These ignorant Galilean &hennen 
expected that m a very short tune they would sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel- 
he custodian of the bag, gifted with more common 
sense t an his colleagues, probably foresaw the danger 
0 a CO ision with Rome, and may have desired b) 2 
tune y arrest to prevent an open revolt, which v, ould 
nave meant immediate destruction of the whole band 
with women and children Can any position be 
raagmed more irntating than that of a careful man 
r,( t ^ keeper of the purse for a compan) 

trt ^1 professing complete indifference 

e value of money, misunderstanding the semu. 
of d^eir chief and looking out every Lrnmg for 
sign m the clouds, a prophecy of their unmediaTc 
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appointment as vicegerents of a power that would 
supersede the awful majesty of the Imperial city^ 
He may have been heated by a long senes of petty 
annoyances to such a degree that it last they may 
ha^e ended in rage and a sudden flinging loose of 
himself from the society At any rate, Judas was 
not guilty of cool, mercenary treason, for he was im 
pulsivc exceedingly MattJicw, and Matthew only, 
Says that Judas asked for money from the chief 
priests ' What will ye give me, and I will deliver 
Him unto you^” According to Mark, whose account 
of the transaction is the same as Luke’s, *‘J^das 
Went unto the dhief priests to betray Him unto them 
And when they heard it, they were glad, and promued 
to give him money ” If the pnests were the temp- 
ters, a slight difference is established in favour of 
Judas, but this we will neglect The sin of taking 
money and joining in that last meal m any case is 
black enough, altliough, as wc hive before pomted 
out, Judas did not at the time know what the other 
side of the bargain was Admitting, however, every 
thing that can fairly be urged ngamst him, all that 
can be affirmed with certainty is that we are in the 
presence of strange and unaccountable inconsistency, 
and that an apostle who had abondoned his liomc, 
who iiad followed Jesus for three years amidst con 
tempt and persecution, and who at last slew himself 
m self reporacli, could be capable of committmg the 
meanest of sms Is the co existence of irreconcilable 
opposites m human nature anythmg new> The story 
of Judas may be of some value if it reminds us that 
man is incalculable, and that, although m theory, and 
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tlie repentant m the dust, the hands gently lifting 
him, the forgiveness because he knew not what Be 
did, and the seal of a kiss indeed from the sacred 
lips 



GEORGE BORROW 

THE FLAMING TINMAN 

"You need not be afraid,” said I, addressing 
myself to the man, T mean you no hirm, I am a 
winderer like yourself— come here to seek for shelter 
— you need not be afnid Good day to you, brother, 
I bid you welcome” 

The man eyed me suspiciously for a moment, 
then, turning to his horse with a loud curse, he pulled 
hun up from his haunches, and led Inm and the cart 
farther down to one side of the dmgle, muttering as 
he passed me, Afraid H’m'” 

I do not remember ever to have seen a more 
ru£inly looking fellow, he was about six feet high, 
■With an immensely athletic frame, his face was black 
and buff, and sported an immense pair of whiskers, 
but With here and there a grey hair, for his age could 
tJOt be much under fifty He wore a faded blue 
frock-coat and corduroys — on his black head was a 
kuid of red night-cip, round his bull neck a Barcelona 
handkerchief— I did not like the look of the man at 
all 

' Afrud,” growled the fellow, proceedmg to un 
harness his horse, "chat was the word, I think ” 

But other figures were now already upon the 
scene Dashing past the other horse ind cart, which 
by this tune had reached the bottom of the pass, 
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no doubt m reality, le U a uBity, the point from 

w ic t e divergent forces m him rise js often in 
iinitely beyond our exploration, a lesson not merely 
in psyc 0 ogy but for our own guidance^ a warning 
2 51 e by side with lieroic virtues there may sleep 
m us not only detestable vices, but vices by which 
ose virtues mc contradicted and even for the time 
nni 1 ated The mode of betrayal, with a kiss, has 
^tly excited loathing, bnt it es totally unintelligible 
Why should he have taken the trouble to be so base 
TOen the movement of a finger would have sufad> 
^ ^^S^tcessiry to tndicate one who was 

neC t tiat the devil com 

Sr h “ in order that he 

ta rfj e! “t ' *5’' ‘5 hardly be enter- 

touuderefe^j hy thcologians It b equally difScnlt 
and whv P "u submitted to such an insult, 
oetram J P 

wmilfl h ® ^ his sword, and it 

than t PStural to kill Judas 

Toh ° high priest’s servant 

fT ' ’P""' ‘*®hlte to Judas knows 
the ' 14 ^ According to John, Jesus asked 

th oldiers whom they sought and then stepped 
oldly forward and declared Himself "Judas,’ adds 

UarnLir' T'* *™” J°hn ™b such 

kiss in U happened, the absence of the 

It IC s ** ^^vount can hardly have been accidental 
wasim m cnticism chat what is simply 
awk^ 1 rf ^5 likdy to be authentic An 

reading m a manuscript is to be preferred 
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to one whicli is easier But a historical improbabi 
lit} , especially if no corroboration of it is to be found 
in a better autliorit) may be sec aside, and m this 
case we are justified in neglectmg the kiss \{Tiat 
ever may have been the exact shade of darkness m the 
crime of Judas it was avenged with smgular swift 
ness and he himself mas the avenger He did not 
slink awa} quietl} and poison himself m a ditch He 
boldly encountered the sacred college confessed his sm 
and the mnocence of the min they were about to 
crucify Compared with these pious miscreants who 
had no scruples about corruptmg one of the disciples, 
but shuddered at the thought of pumng back mto the 
treasury the money they hid taken from it Judas 
becomes noble His remorse is so unendurable that 
It drives him to suicide 

If a record could be kept of chose who have 
abjured Jesus through love of gold through fear of 
the world or of the scribes and Pharisees we should 
find man) who arc considered quite respectable or 
hue even been canonised and mho neiertheless 
much more worthily than Iscanoc arc entitled to 
champing by the jaws of Sathanas Not a smgle 
scrap from Judas himself has reached us He under 
menc no trial and is condemned without plea or 
excuse on his own behalf and m ith no cross csamina 
tion of the evidence! No witnesses have been called 
to his character '^’Tiat mould his friends at Kerioth 
liame said for hun^ What moiuld Jtaus ha\e said^ 
If He had met Judas with the halter m his hand would 
He not hate stopped hun’ Ah’ I can sec the Divme 
touch on the shoulder, the passionate prostration of 
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Flaming Tmman made no reply, but planting biS 
knees on my breast, seized my throat with two 
huge horny hands I gave myself up for dead, and 
probably should have been so m ano^cr minute but 
for the tall girl, who caught hold of the handker- 
chief, which the fellow wore round his neck, with a 
grasp nearly as powerful as that with which he 
pressed my throat 

“Do you call that fair play^” said she. 

"Hands o:ff, Belle ” said the other woman, ‘ do 
you call It fair play to interfere’ hands off, or I’ll h" 
down upon you myself ” 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunction, and 
tugged so hard at the handkerchief that the Flanung 
Tinman was nearly throttled, suddenly relmquishing 
his hold of me, he started on his feet, and aimed a 
blow at my fair preserver, who avoided it, but said 
coolly — 

“Finish t’other business first, and then Tm your 
woman whenever you like, but finish it fairly— 
foul play when I’m by— 1 11 be the boy's second and 
Moll can pick you up when he happens to knock you 
down ” 

The battle during the next ten minutes ngcd 
with considerable fury, but it so happened that duroig 
this time I was never able to knock the Flaming 
Tinman down, but on the contrary received srt 
knock down blows myself 'T can never stand this,” 

I said, as I sat on the knee of Belle, T am afraid I 
must give in, the Flammg Tinman hits very hard ” 
and I spat out a mouthful of blood 
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' Sure etioijgh you’ll never beat ihe Flaming 
Tinman m the way you fight — it’s of no use flipping 
at the Flaming Tinman with your left hand, why 
don’t you use your nght^” 

"Because I’m not handy with it,” said I, and 
then getting up, I once more confronted the Flaming 
Tinman, and struck him six blows for his one, hut 
they were all left handed blows, and the How which 
the Flaming Tinman give me knocked me off my 
legs 

"Now, will you use Long Mclford^ ’ said Belle, 
picking me up 

'I don’t know what }ou mean by Long Mel- 
ford,” Slid I, gasping for breitli 

"Vhy, this long right of )ours,” said Belle, feel 
mg my right arm— if )ou do I shouldn’t wonder if 
you yee stood 1 chance” 

And not\ the Flaming Tinman was once mce 
^®ady, much more ready than myself I, howeve*, 
rose from my second’s knee as well is my weakness 
would permit me, on he came, striLng left and right, 
appearing ilmost as fredi as to wind and spirit as when 
he first commenced the combat, though his eyes were 
considerably swelled, and his nether lip was cut n 
two, on he cime, striking left and nght, ind I did 
not like his blows at all, or even the wind of them, 
which W1S anything but agreeable, and I give wiy 
before him At last he inned a blow, which, had 
It taken full effect, would doubtless have ended the 
battle, but owing to his slippmg, the first only grazed 
niy left shoulder, and cune wii terrific force against 
^ tree, close to which I hid been drAen, before the 
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done there s room enough here for all of us — tre 
^hall soon be good ^enis, I dare say, and vlis!! 
we are a little better acquainted, III tell 50 U m) 
history ’ 


Well, if that doesn’t beat all,” said th'’ fellow 
r don t think he’s chaffing nor/,” said the girl, 
■Rho.e an 4 ,er seemed to have subsided on a sudden, 
the young man speaks civil enough.” 

^ Cm1, said the fellow, with an oath, but 
t ats just like you, Vyjth you it is a blow, and all 
O'er Civil’ I suppose >ou vould base him st 3 > 
here, and get into all my secrets, and hear all I mi; 
have^to say to m/ two mores 

Two mores,’ said the girl, kindling up, ' where 
arc they Speak for one and no more I am no 
mort of yours, whatever someone else may be I 
tc ^you One thing, Black John, or Anselo, for t other 
am t jour name, the same thing I told the young m-o 
hcrc,becisjl, orjounllruc it.” 

The fellow fooled at the girl furiously, but lus 
glance soon quailed before bcrs, he v jthdrew his eyes 
and cast them on my little hotse, which was feeding 
among the trees Miat’s thu,” ca,d he, rushmg 
Jorvard and seizing the animal '\s 1 iy as Im 
ane.ihwisthe hoixe of that mumping wllain 


It 5 his no longer, I bought ic and paid for it*" 
its mine nov, <aid the fdlo", 'I sro'e I 
V ould the next rme I found it oa mv b«v, 

*■', and b«2t tne mater too ” 

I am not Shng'by” 

'All 5 one for that ” 
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"You don’t say you will beat me^” 

"Afraid was the word ” 

"rm sick and feeble ” 

"Hold up your fists *’ 

"Vouldn’t the horse satisfy you’” 

"Horse nor bellous cither” 

' No mercy, then ” 

Here’s at you ” 

"Mind your eyes. Jack There, you’ve got it I 
thought so,” shouted the girl, as the fellow staggered 
hick from a sharp b^ow m the eye ‘T thought he 
was chaffing at you all along ” 

"Never mind, Anscio You know what to do, 
8® in,” said the \ulgar woman, who had hitherto 
not spoken a word, but who now came forward with 
sU the look of a fury, ' go in apopli, you’ll smash tea 
like he ’ 

The Flaming Tinman took her advice, and came 
m bent on smashing, but stopped short on receiving 
a left-handed blow on the nose 

' You II never beat the Flaming Tinman in that 
Way,” said the girl, looking it me doubtfully 

And so I began to think mjself, uhen, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the Flammg Tinman disengaged 
hunself of lus frock-coat, and, dashing off his red 
night-cap, came rushing in more desperately than 
ever To a flush hit whidi he received m the mouth 
be paid as httle attention as a wild bull would have 
done, in a moment his arms were around me, and m 
another, he had hurled me down, fallmg heavily upon 
The fellow’s strength appeared to be tremendous 
Pay him off nowj” said lie vulgar woman The 
13 
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done there s roonj enoiX|}i here for all of us — 
shall soon be good fnends, I dare say, and when 
we are a little better acquainted, I'll tell you mf 
histoiy ’ 

"Well, if that doesn’t beat all/' said the fellow 
I don t think he’s chaffing now/' said the gul, 
whose anger seemed to have subsided on a sudden, 
die joung man speaks civil enough " 

^ Cnil, said the fellow, with an oath, but 
t ats just Me you, with you it is a blow, and all 
Over Civil' I suppose you would have him st 2 ) 
here, and get into all my secrets, and hear all I may 
have to say to mv two morts ’ 

Two mores, said the girl, kindling up, "where 
arc they’ Speak for one and no more I am no 
more of yours, whatever someone else may be I 
c you One thing, Black John, or Anselo, for t'other 
aui t y our name, the same thing I told the young men 

here, be end, or you will rue It." 

The fellow looked at the girl funously, bur fu5 
glance soon quailed before hers, he withdrew his eye? 
and cast them on my httle horse, which v'as feeding 
among the tre»s 'What’s this,” said he, rushmg 
forward and seizing the animal ’Why, as Im 
Slmgsby'*’” of that mumpmg 

It s his no longer, I bought it and paid for it.' 
its mine nov,” said the fellow, I «vofe 1 
V ou!d seize k the next Hme I found ii on m/ beat, 

ay, and b-at the master too” 

I am not Shrjgsby” 

All’s one for that.* 
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"You don’t say you ■will beat me^” 

Afraid ivas -tie word ” 

"I’m Sick and feeble” 

' Hold up your fists ” 

Wouldn’t the horse satisfy you^” 

Horse nor bellotis either” 

' No mercy, then ” 

Here s it you ” 

Mind your eyes Jack There, } ou ve got it I 
thought so,” shouted the girl, as the fellow staggered 
hick from a sharp b^ow in the eye I thought he 
I' as chaffing it you all along ” 

' Never mmd, Ansclo You know what to do, 
go ui, Slid the 'vulgar womin, who Ind hitherto 
spoken a word, but who now came forward with 
all the look of a fury, ' go in apoph, you’ll smash ten 
like he ” 

The Flaming Tinman took her advice, and came 
in bent on smashing, but stopped sliort on receiving 
a left-handed blow on the nose 

'You’ll never beat the Flaming Tmman m that 
>” Said the girl, looking at me doubtfully 
And so I began to think myself, when, in the 
^inkling of an eye, the Flammg Tinman disengaged 
himself of his frock coat, and, dashing off his red 
night cap, came rushing in more desperately than 
ever To a flush hit -sihich he rereived in the mouth 
he paid as little attention as a wild bull would have 
“One, in a moment his arms were around me, and in 
mother, he had hurled me down, falling heavily upon 
nie Tlie fellow’s strength appeared to be tremendous 
Pay him off now,” said the vulgar 'woman The 
13 
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appeared an exceedingly tall woman, or rather girl, 
for she could scarcely have been above eighteen, she 
was dressed m a tight bodice, and a blue gown, hat, 
bonnet, or cap she had none, and her hair, whicli 
was flaxen, hung down on her shoulders unconfined, 
her complexion was fair, and her features handsome, 
With a determined but frank expression She was 
followed by another female, about forty, stout and 
vulgar looking, at whom I scarcely glanced, my whole 
attention being absorbed by the tall girl 

’ What’s the matter, Jack’” said the latter, 
looliing at the man 

"Only afraid, thats all,’ said the man, still pro 
cccdmg With his work 

‘Afraid of what— of that lad’ Why, he looks 
like a ghost — I would engage to thrash him with one 
hand 

' You might beat me with no hands at all,” said 
I, fair damsel, only by looking at me I never saw 
such a face and figure, both regal— why, you look 
like Ingeborg, Queen of Norway, she had twelve 
brothers, you know, and could lick them all, though 
they v/crc heroes ” 

None of yotir chafiing, young fellow,” said tie 
tall girl, “or I will give you what shall make you 
v^ipe vour face, be civi), or you will rue it Though 
I keep company with gipsies, I would have you to 
know that I come of ^nstian blood and parents, 
and was born m the great house of Long Meliord ’ 

' I have no doubt,” said I, that it was a grea^ 
house, judging from your si2C, I shouldn’t wonder 
if you were born in a (Jiurch ” 
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"Stay, Belle,” said the man, putting himself be- 
fore the young virago, who was about to rush on me, 
"ray turn is first”, — thwi advancing to me in a 
menaemg attitude, he said, witli t look of deep 
malignity, " ’Afnid’ wis the word, wasn't it’” 

It was, ’ said I, "but I chink I wronged you, 
I should have said, aghast, you exhibited every 
symptom of one libourmg under uncontrollable 
fear ” 

The fellow stired it me with a look of stupid 
ferocity, and appeared to be hesitating whether to 
strike or not, ere he could make up his mind, the 
tall girl stepped forward, crying, "He’s chaffing, 
let me at him”, and, before I could put myself on 
my guard, she struck me a blow on the face which 
nearly brought me to the ground "Enough,” said 
I, puttmg my hand to my check, "you have now 
performed your promise and made me wipe my face 
Now be pacified, and tell me fairly the grounds of 
this quarrel ” 

"Grounds’” said the fellow, ' didn’t you say I 
Was afraid, and if you hadn t, who gave you leave to 
camp on my ground’” 

"Is It your ground?” nid I 
' A pretty question,” said die fellow, "as if all 
the world didn’t know that Do you know who I 
am’” 

“I guess I do,” said I, * unless I am much mb 
taken, you are he whom folks call the Flaming 
Tinman ’ To tell you the truth, Fm glad we’ve 
met, for I wished to see you These are your two 
Wives, I suppose, I greet them There’s no harm 
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Tinman coufd recover hnnseif, I collected all my 
strength, and struck Imn beneath the ear, and then 
fell to the ground complccely exhausted, and it so 
happened that the blow which I struck the tinker 
beneath the ear was a n^t handed blow 

"Hurrah for Long Melford'" I heard Belle 
exclaim, "there w nothmg like Long Melford for 
shortness all the world over ” 

At these words, I turned round my head as I Uy# 
and perceived the Flammg Tinman stretched on the 
ground apparently senseless 



AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

THE TRANSMISSION OF DR JOHNSONS 
PERSONALITY 

' To talk about Dr Johnson has become a confirm- 
ed habit of the British race Four years after John 
son’s death, Boswell, wntmg to Bishop Percy, said, 
'I dined at Mr Malone’s on Wednesday with Mr 
W G Hamilton, Mr Fllod Mr Windham, and Mr 
Courtenay, and Mr Hamilton observed very well 
what a proof it was of Johnson s merit that we had 
been talking of him all afternoon ’ That was bund 
red and ten years ago We have been talking of him 
ever since But what does this perpetual interest in 
Dr Johnson prove> Why, nothing whatever, ct;ccpt 
that he was interesting But this a great deal, in 
deed, It IS the whole matter for a man, a woman, or a 
book When you come to think of it, it is our sole 
demand Just now authors, an interesting class, are 
displaying a great deal of uneasmess about their goods 
whether they are to be m one volume or m tliree, how 
the profits (if any) are to be divided, what their 
books should be about, and how far the laws of 
decency should be observed m their construction 
All this IS very wearisome to the reader, who does not 
care whether a book be as long as Clarissa Harlows, 
or as short as The Luck of Roarmg Camp, provided 
only and always that it is interestmg And this js 
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■T-hy Joiinson is suorenae, snd T^hj ~e go on tailing 
about him long after ve hare exhaust the sxihjici 
of our aszt donr na^bour 

Not manv years ago at our 0”a snnual gathsr- 
mg oa the bth of Deceii!ti‘’r. tv'o of our gue^ vere 
called upon fths pract ce is mho“pitable) to ‘ay some- 
thing On-" was an Irish patriot, who bad languJied 
w jail during a now anaeot -re^imf, wbo on demand- 
ing from the chaolam to be provided Wjtb some booh 
7 inch wa, not the B*ble a collect on of wntmgs v'lth 
which he was alr&tdj, <o he an fed the chzvhji 
Well acquainted, was suppled v ith BoJweU, a booh 
It so chanced, he had ncser before read. He "traight- 
rTay, fo he tcld u? ‘^orgot both his 07 r and Lb couo 
w’s woss ‘Herw happjs ths <iav> o-^ Thalaba Tieat 
by* , snd n otr, m th® recroipcct of life, Ls pjboa 
wesf' the hties of cnjo.njent and deLdiu He ha- 
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hold of me that could tie Doctor have obtuned per 
mission to ret isit Fleet Street, hu earthly heaven, that 
night, and had he come m amongst us he would cer 
tainly have preferred both the compliment and the 
conversation of the cncieter to those of the critics he 
would have found at the tabic 

This, at all events is athat I mean by being in 
teresting 

But how does it come about that we c^n all at 
this distance of time be so infatuated about a mart who 
was not a great philosopher or poet but only a mis 
cellaneous writer^ The answer must be Johnson , 
is a transmitted personality 

To transmit personabty is the secret of liters 
ture as surely as the transmission of force is the nmu 
sptmg oi UTits ttsc It ft aio the stMW. of tthgaoii 
To ask how it is done is to break jour heart 
Genius can do it sometimes but what cannot genius 
do^ Talent fails oftener than it succeeds Mere 
Sincerity of purpose is no good at all unless accom 
panied by the rare gift of personal expression A 
rascal like Benvenuto Cclhiu or Casanova an oddity 
like Borrow is more likely to possess this gift tlian a 
saint and th s is why it is so much to be regretted that 
we have fewer biographies of avowed rogues than of 
professed saints But I will not pursue this branch 
of the subject fuither 

Johnson s I repeat is a transmitted personality 
We know more about him than we do about any 
body else m the wide world Chronologically speak 
ing he might have been one of the four great grand 
fathers of most of us But what do any of you know 
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about cfaat partie carree of your ancestors’ What 
were their habits and customs’ Did they wear tie 
wigs or bob wigs’ What were their opinions’ Can 
you tell me a single joke they ever made’ Who 
were their intimate friends’ What was their 
favourite dish’ They lived and died The truth is 
We inhabit a world which has been emptied of our 
predecessors Perhaps it is as well, it leaves the more 
room for us to occupy the stage during the short 
time we remain upon, it 

But though wc cannot acquire the secret, chough 
we cinnot deliberately Icam how to transmit perso- 
nality from one century to another, cither our own 
personality or an) body clsc’s still, wc may track the 
m tt d”” personality be trans 

Dr Johnson’s case is m the mam thac of a per 
somlit^yransmitccd to us by means of a great biOgra 

pnv He comes down to us through Bosvcil To 
pnise Boswell is superfluous His method was 
studied, but at the same time ongmil He bad 
always Boating through his fuddled brain a great ideal 
01 portraiture Johnson himself, though he does not 
'cem to have had any confidence in his disciple, pre 
Jemng to appoint the unclubabic Hawkins his litcra- 
rv cvccutor, nevertheless furnished Bosv'cll with hints 
and valuable directtons, but the credit is ail Boswell’s, 
^hosc one aim was to make his man he To do 
t IS he Tvas pr^2red, like a true artist, to sacrifice 
thing The properties did not exist for him 

1 a fra hand he hed Johnson left nether 
^ C nor child 1 don’t suppo e Black Frank, John- 
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son’s servant and residuary legatee, ever read a line 
of the Bio^rnphy There was no daughter married to 
1 country squire to put her pen through the fact 
that Johnsons father kept a bookstall There was 
no grandson m the Church to water down the witti 
asms that have reverberated through the world He 
coarsely rejected it Miss Hannah More besought his 
tenderness for our virtuous and most revered depart- 
ed friend, I beg you u ill mitigate some of his isperi- 
ties To which Boswell replied that he would not 
cut off his claws nor make a tiger a cat to please any 
bod} 

The e\cellent Bishop Percy humbly requested 
Boswell that his (the Bishop s) name might be sup 
pressed m the ptges of the forthcoming S'ograp/jj 
To him Boswell — As to suppressing your lordship s 
name, I will do anything to oblige your lordship but 
that very thing 1 owe to the authenticity of my 
work to introduce as many names of eminent persons 
as I can Believe me my lord, you are not the only 
Bishop in the number of great men with which my 
pages ire graced 1 am mohite as to this matter ’ 

This sets me thinkmg of the many delightful 
pages of the great Biography in which the name of 
Percy occurs, in circumstances to vhich one can 
understand a Bishop objecting So absurd a creature 
IS man particularly whit Carlyle used to call shovel 
hatted man 

How casdy miglit the greatest of our biographies 
have been whittled awa) to nothing — to the dull 
ineptitudes with which we are all famiLar, but for 
the glorious intrepidit) of Boswell, who, if he did not 
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practise the whole duty of i man, at least performed 
the whole dutj of a biographer 

As a means of transmitting personality mcmoncs 
rank high Here v, c have Miss Burney s Memoirs to 
help ns and nchl) do they repay study, and Mr-) 

Thnic s marvellous cotton of anecdotes, sparkling 
W ith isominly malice Less deserving of notice ire 
the volumes of Miss Anna Seward s correspondence, 
edited b) Sir Walter Scott, who did not choose for 
tlicir motto, IS he fairl) might hive done, Sir Tobj 
«elchs famous obsenition to that supcrlmvc fool 
Sir Andrevv Agucchcck Let there be ball enough in 
lit) ink though thou vvntc wjih i coose pen — no 
matter 

Jiu: wheher we read the or the 

Mim rs it cannot escape our notice that Johnwns 
p rionaiuj h-’s been innsmitted to us chrflv b) a 
record of hn tall 
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must hnve jirst a viarked an4 constant character, and, 
second, the gift of characteristic expression, so as to 
stamp all your utterness, however varied, however 
flatly contradictory one with mother with certain 
recogmzable and ever-present marks or notes The 
great Duke of ^^ellington possessed these qualifica- 
t'ons and consequently, though h/s conversation, is 
recorded by Lord Stanhope md others, is pimfully 
restricted m its range of subject and his character i« 
lacking m charm it is always interesting and some- 
times remarkable All the stones about Wellington 
are characteristic, and so arc all the stones about 
Johnson They ill fit in with our conception of the 
character of the man about whom they are told, and 
thus strengthen ind confirm that unity of imprcs 
Sion which is essential if personality is to be transmit- 
ted donn the iges 

The last stor) of Johnson I stumbled across is 
in a little book called A Book for a Dflj , 

written by m old gentleman called Smith, the author 
of a well-known life of Nollekens, the sculptor, a 
biography written with a vein of causticity some 
have attributed to the fact that the biographer was 
not also a legatee Boswell, thank Heaven, was above 
such considerations He was not so much as men- 
tioned m his great friend s will The hated Hawkins 
n 35 preferred to him, Haoikins uho wrote the autho- 
rized Life of fobnson, in which Boswell’s name is only 
mentioned once m a foot-note But to return to 
Mr Smith In this book of his he records ‘I once 
saw Johnson follow a sturdy thief who had stolen his 
hand kerchief in Grosvenor Square, seize him by the 
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hands, and shake him violentlj, afE"" 
which he quicIJ> icc him loose, and then with his open 
to powerful a smack on the face as to 
send him oti the pavement sraggenng ’ 

t^hii anecdote of jndoubted auth-'nna ^ 
Johnmn said nochmgwhacescr, he fired off no epigram 
thundered no abu^c, and )cr the storj is as charac 
tenstic as his famous encounter ssich the Thames 
barsee 
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position, united to a positively brutal aversion to any 
kind of exaggeration particularly of feelings and you 
get a combination rarely to be met wicb 

Another point must not be forgotten — ample 
leisure The Dr Johnson we know is the post pen- 
sion Doctor Never, surdy, before or since did three 
hundred pounds a year of public money yield 
{thanks mainly to Boswell) such ^ perpetual harvest 
for the public good Not only did ic keep the Doctor 
himself and provide a home for Mrs William and Mrs 
Desmoulins and Miss Carmichael and Mr Levett, but 
has kept us ill going ever since Dr Johnson after 
his pension, which he chinacnstically wished wis 
twice as large so that the newspaper dogs might mike 
twice IS much noise about it, was thoroughly la2y 
fellow, who hated solitude with the terrible hatred of 
inherited melancholia He loved to talk, and he hated 
to be alone He said, 'John Wesley s conversation is 
good, but he is nei er at leisure He is always obliged 
to go at 1 certain hour This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold bis legs and have out his talk 
as I do’ 

But of course Wesley — a bright and glorious 
figure of the last century to whom justice will some 
day be done when he gets firom under the huge human 
organisation which his so Jong heavily on die 
top of him— Wesely had on bu eager mind and tende, 
conscience the conversion of England, whose dark 
places he knew, he could not stop all night exchanging 
intellectual hardihood with Johnson Burke, too, had 
his plagucy politics to keep Lord John Cavendish 
up to the proper pitch of in uncongenial enthu'nsm, 
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and ail sorts of entanglements and even Jau suits of 
IS owjit Thurlow had the woolsack, Reynolds, his 
endless canvases and lady sitters, Gibbon, his hi5tor>, 
cauderk, his assignations One by one these erain- 
ent men would get up and steal away, but Johnson 
remained behind 

To sum this up, I say, it is to his cliaractcr, plus 
ius mentnl endowments, as exhibited by his talk, as 
recorded by Boswell and others, that the great world 
ot Englishmen owe their Johnson Such sajmgs as 
ervey was a vicrous man, but he was very kind to 
me, if you call a dog Hervey I should love him', throb 
t rough the centuries and exate in the mmd a devo- 
uon alon to, but different from, religious feeling 
e 1 ercncc IS occasioned by the entire absence of 
e note o sanctity Johnson was a good man aad a 
pious man and a great observer of da\s, but despite 
u ow to an archbishop, he never was in the waj 
ot becoming a samt He lived fearfully, and after 
a fashion prayerfully, but without assurance or cxalca 


Another mode of transmission of personality 
by letters To be able to say what you mean m a 
Ktter IS a useful accomplishment, but to say what 
ou mean in such a way as at the time to say what you 
c, IS u^oitahty To publish a man's letters after 
is eat IS nowadays a familiar outrage, they often 
raa c interesting volumes, seldom permanent additions 
iterature X^rd Beaconsficld’s letters to his 
er are better than most, but of the letter writers of 

stnLT &5t-her 

P n ous lord bemg perhaps a bad second John- 
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son’s letters desert c more pmse thin they have re 
ccivcd To V m that pnise they only require a little 
more attention Dr Btikbeck Hill has collected 
them m two stately volumes, ind they form in excel 
lent appendix to his grcii edition of the hje They 
are m everj style, from the monumentil to the ucterlj 
frivolous, but they ire always delightful and ever 
chancteristic Their friendliness — in excellent 

quality in i letter — is perhaps their most prominent 
feature It is hirdly ever absent Next to tlicir 
friendliness comes their playfulness, giiety, indeed, 
there is none At heart our beloved Doctor was fu'l 
of gloom, but though he was never gay, he was fre- 
quently playful and his letters abound with innocent 
and touching mirth and an always affectionate fun 
Some of his fetters, those, for example, to Miss Porter 
after his mother’s death, arc, I verily believe, as mov 
ing as any ever written by man They reveal, too a f 
thoughtfulness and a noble generosity it would be 
unpossiblc to surpass I beseech you to read Dr 
Johnsons letters, they arc full of literature, and 
with what IS better than literature, life and character 
and comradeship Had we nothing of Johnson but 
his letters we should know him and love him 

Of his friend Sir Joshua’s two most famous pic- 
tures I need not speak One of them is the best 
known portrait ui our English world It has more 
than a trace of the vile melancholy die sitter mherited 
from his father, melancholy which I fear turned somti 
hours of every one of his days mto blank dismay and 
wretchedness 

At least, by a route not I hope wearisomely cir 
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cuitous, "we reach Johnson’s own books^ his imscel- 
laneous writings, his twelve volumes, octavo, and the 
It IS sometimes lightly said, 
Oh, nobody reads Johnson/ just as it is said, ’Nobody 
reads Richardson, nobody reads Sterne, nobody reads 
Byron ' ’ It is all nonsense, there is always somebody 
reading Johnson, there is always some body weeping 
over Richardson, there is always some body sniggering 
over Sterne and chuckling over Byron It is no dis 
rwpect to subsequent writer of prose or poetry to 
that none of their productions do or ever can supply 
the pla« of the hues of the Vocts, of Oarnsa, of the 
dder Shandy and his brother Toby, or of Don Jnan 
Genius is never crowded out 

But r am Willing enough to admit that Johnson 
was more than a writer of prose, more than a biogra- 
pher of poets, he was himself a poet, and his poetry, 
as much as his prose, nay, more than his prose, because 
of Its concentration, conveys to us the same dominat 
jng personality that bursts from the pages of Boswell 
like the Genu from the bottle in the Arabian story 
Of poetic freedom he had barclv any He knew 
but one way of writing poetry, namely, to chain to 
gether as much sound seme and 'oiubrc feeling as he 
the fetters of rhyming couplets, 
then to clash those fetters loudly in your ear 
Ihis proceeding he called verafication It is simple. 

It IS monotonous, but m the hands of Johnson it some 
times dots not fall far short of the moral sublime- 
Loudon and the Vanity of Hu man Wishes have never 
31 e to etcitc the almost passionate admiration of 
succeeding poets Ballanjne tells us boss Scott 
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avowed he had more pleasure in reading London and 
the of Humim Wishes than any other poetical 
compositions he could mention, and adds, 'I thmk I 
never saw liis countenance more indicative of high 
admiration, than while rearing them aloud ’ 

Byron loved them, they never faded to move 
Tennyson to cries of approval There is, indeed, that 
about them, imitations, and often close mutations, of 
Juvenal though they be, which stamps them great 
They contain lines wluch he could easily have better 
cd, verbosities a child can point out, but the effect 
tlicy produce, on learned and simple on old and young, 
IS one and the same Ve still hear the voice of 
Johnson, as surely as if he hid declaimed the verses 
into a piionograph 

When you turn to them you arc surprised to 
find how well you know them what a hold they have 
got upon the English mind, how full of quotations 
they are, how immovably fixed m the glorious struc- 
ture of English verse Poor Sprat has perished des- 
pite his splendid tomb m the Abbey Johnson has 
only a cracked stone and a worn out inscription (for 
the Hercules m St Paul’s is unrecognizable), but he 
dwells where he would wish to dwell — in the loving 
memory of men jolmson has in sober verity come 
down to us 
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the execution of lady jane grey 

Monday, the I2th of February, 1J54, the fatal 
day destined to terminate Jane’s earthly sufferings, 
^ arrived Excepting a couple of hours which 
she allowed to rest, at the urgent entreaty of her com 
panion, she had passed the whole of the night in 
prycr Angela kept watch over the lovely sleeper, 
and the effect produced by the contemplation of her 
features during this her last slumber was never after- 
wards effaced The repose of an infant could not be 
more calm and holy A celestial smile irradiated her 
countenance, her hps moved as if m prayer, and if 
good angels are ever permitted to viSit the dreams of 
those they love on earth, they hovered that night 
over the couch of Jane Thinking it cruelty to dis- 
turb her from such a blissful state, Angela let an 
hour pass beyond the appointed time. But observ- 
uig a change come over her countenance, seeing her 
bosom heave a„d „a„ 

S e touched her, and Jane instantly arose 
Is It four o'clock^’* she inquired 
It has just struck five, madam,” replied Angela 
I hate disobeyed yon for the first and last time 
^ut you seemed so happy, that I could not find m my 
ne-art to waken you ” 

I iws happy,” replied Jane, "for I dreamed that 
Was over ^svithout pain to me — and that my soul 
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Vf'is borne to regions of celestial bliss by a troop of 
angels who hid hovered above the scaffold ” 

^It Will be sQj madam,’ replied Angela, fervent 
ly 'You will quit this earth umnediately for 
heaven, where you will rejoin your husband m ever- 
lasting happiness ” 

' I trust so,” rephed Jane, m an altered tone, 
"but m that blessed place I searched m vun for him. 
Angela, you let me sleep too long, or not long 
enough ” 

"Your pardon, dearest midam,” cried the other, 
fearfully 

"Nay you have given me no offence," returned 
Jane, kindly ' What I meant wis that I had not time 
to find mv husband ’ 

"Oh you will find hun, dearest madam,’ returned 
Angela, “doubt it not Your prayers would wash out 
his offences, even if his own could not ” 

"I crust so,” replied Jane "And I will now pray 
for him, and do you pray too ” 

Jane then retired to the recess, and in the gloom, 
for It was yet dark, continued her devotions until the 
clock, struck seven She then arose, and assisted by 
Angela attired herself with great care 

"I pay more ittenaon to the decoration of my 
body now I am about to part witli it,” she observed, 
'than I would do, if it was to serve me longer So 
joyful IS the occasion to loe, that were I to consult my 
own feelings, I would put on my richest apparel to in- 
dicate my contentment of heart I will not, however, 
so bnvc my fate, but array myself m these weeds ” 
And she put on a gown of black velvet, without orna- 
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mint o( an> Lmd ty mg round Jicr slender throat (so 
soon, alas' to b® a simple T'hite fallmg collar 

Her hair -v 35 left purpo elj unbra ded, and was con- 
fined b) a caul of black velvet As Angela perform- 
ed tho e sad services, she sobbed audibly 

Nav , cheer thee, child, ' obse-v ed Jane ''Vhea 
I was cloi-hsd m the robes of rovalt}, and had tie 
Cfovn placed upon m) brow, nav, when arrajed 
On mv Tcdding da), I felt not half joyful 20 
now' 

aH' madam crclaini'^d Angela, jJJ a paroiv *ni 
of |n*f Mj condition 15 more pitiable than yours 
You go to certain happiness But I lo:^ you.” 

Oal) for a while, dear Angela,’ returned 
‘ Comfort yourself t ith that thought, ket my 
be 2 ■yarning to )ou- Be not da22led br iuihiuoo 
Had I not once jiclded, I had never thus perished 
Dt charge vour duty stnctl) to jour eternal and to 
)our temporal rulers, and rest assured we shall msst 
agaitt-Tieygr to part.” 

Y^our counsel shall be graven on my hsert, 
^dani returned Angela And oh* may mv end 
be as happy as } ours'” 

^ Tdeaven grant it* c/aculated Jane, fcTently 
And now, she added, as bar toilCTrg wa> ended, "I 
am read) to die.” 

/Will joii not tale some refreshment, 
asLed Angela 

^^0, replied Jane Thavedon" vrithebodv” 

The morning was damp and dark A 
came on a little before daybrsab, and a d'lzz^^S 
nower of ram fell Tht, wz> qicceeded by c thick 
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mist, ind the '^hole of the fortress wis for 1 while 
cn\cIopcd m \npour It brought to Jinc’s mind the 
da\ on which she as taken to tnal But a moril 
gloom hketiise overspread the fortress L^cry one 
ttithm It, sate her few enemies (and they were fei\ 
indeed), lamented Janes approaching fate Her 
youth, her innocence, her piety, touched the sternest 
breast, and moved the pity even of licr persecutor 
All felt that morning as if some dire calamity was at 
hand, and instead of looking forward to the CteCU 
Cion as an eliciting spectacle (for so such revolting 
exhibitions were then considered) , ihcj wished it over 
Many a prayer was breathed for the speedy release of 
the sufferer, many a sigh heaved many a groan 
uttered and if ever soul was rafted io*Heavcn by 
the fervent wishes of those on earth, Jane s was so 

It was late before there ncrc any signs of stir 
and bttsrle within the fortress Caen the soldiers 
gathered together relucM/irly, and those who con 
versed spoke in whispers Dudley, who it has been 
stated was imprisoned m tlic Beauchamp Tower hid 
passed the greater part of the night in dev otion But 
towards morning, he became restless and uneasy , and 
unable to compose himself, resorted to the customary 
employment of captives in sucli eases, and with a nail 
which he had found carved his wife’s name in two 
places on the n alls of his prison These mscnptions 
still remain 

At nine o’clock, the bell of the chapel began to 
toil, and an escort of halberdiers and arquebusiers 
drew up before the Beauchamp Tower, while Sir 
Thomas Bry dges and Feckenham entered the cham 
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ber of tie prisoner, who received them viti an un 
moved countenance 


Before you set out upon a journey from which 
you vr,i] ne^e: return, my lord” said Feckenham, 
1 would ask }0U for the last time, if any change has 
en place in your religious sentiments, and whether 
> ou arc je: alive to the welfare of your soul"" 

1, pardon if I will recant on 

tile -caffold and sdcnce me as you *jlenced tic duke 

my father, by the arc'" replied Dudley, sternly 

^o, sir, I will have naught to do with your fak and 
idokYous creed I ^all die a firm Miever in the 
gospel and trust to be saved by jt ” 

replied Fed on- 

Tn\‘ Br) dge,, I commit him 

to jour hand!” 


You ha\c parted with her for ever, heretic and 

uiib«lj ler’’ rejoincdFcclcnham 

fiat speech wjH haunt jour death b*d, sir,” 
-etorted Dudicj, sternK And he turned to the 
lieutenant, and srg-iificd that he 7 as readv 

Tie firn object that made DudJej-’s gaze, as he 
^ ths scaffoM on the Green 

He loot ed at jt for a moment, wmfuUy 
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"Shall you see my wife, sir^” demanded Dudle> , 
anxiously 

The lieutenant answered m the afirnnative 
"Tell her I will be with her on the scaffold ” said 
Dudle) 

As lie was about to set forward, a young 
man pushed through the lines of halberdiers, and 
threw himself at his feet It was Cholmondeley 
Dudley instantly raised and embraced him "At least 
I see one whom I love, ’ he cried 

"My lord, tins interruption must not be,” obser- 
ved the lieutenant If you do not retire,' he added, 
to Cholmondeley, ‘ I shall place you in arrest ” 
"Farewell, tny dear lord,” cried the weeping 
esquu-e, ' farewell' 

‘Farewell, for ever*” returned Dudley, as Choi 
raondeley was forced back by die guard 

The escort then moved forward, and die lieuton 
ant accompanied the prisoner to the gateway of the 
Middle Tower, where lie delivered him to the sheriffs 
and their officers, who were waiting there for him 
with a Franciscan friar, and then returned to fulfil 
his more painful duty A vast crowd was collected 
on Tower Hill, and the strongest commiseration was 
e\pressed for Dudley, as he was Jed to the scaffold, 
on which Maugcr had already taken his station 
On quitting the Beauchamp Tower, Feckenham 
proceeded to Jane’s prison He found her on her 
knees, but she immediately arose 
“Is It Cime5” she askd 

"It IS, madam — to repent,” replied Feckenham 
sternly "A few minutes arc all that now remain 
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M you of Iif^nay at this moment periaps your 
ya tune Do not pmsh lAe him m your sms 

T the utiportumhes of tie 

confessor sk m fcrtcnt prayer t.i] tie 

nnde^r'd ° 1 Biydges Sle instantly 

ndentood phj he came and rising prepared for 
d panure Almost blmded by mars Angela rendered 
tenan it TT-'t done tie lieu 

ome d.u'’ 1^”“' S™'')” ='*''««' h"SS=d 

ome slight remembrance of her 

oratei siT 7’’“^ “ >"''' •>"' hooL of 

fkn T b, 3™ -'hall bare tbac, 

fhtnIbatedonew„b,t,andraaj itprobttou 

flame m “*‘'3 “tt 't th" 

name m, son rcmarled Feci cnbam 
less pem" tpr/Bodgl;’"" 

hand ^ B^nttcn in it in m) oirn 

..dj.nc and.gauiisn m.j it pro^^r 
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who walked on her right, while Angela kept neir her 
on the other side And so they reached the Green 

By this time the fog had cleared off md the ram 
had ceased, but the atmosphere ttas humid, and the 
day lowering and gloomy Verj few spectators were 
assembled, for it required firm nerves to witness such 
1 tragedy A flock of carrion crows and ravens, at 
tncted by their fearful instinct, wheeled around 
overhead, or settled on the branches of the bare 
and leafless trees, md by their croaking added to the 
dismal character of the scene The bell continued 
tolling all the tune 

The sole person upon the scaffold was ^f^olfytt 
He was occupied in scattering straw near the block 
Among the bjstanders was Sorrocold leaning on his 
staff, and as Jane for a moment raised her eyes as she 
passed along, she perceived Roger Ascham Her old 
preceptor had obeyed her, and she repaid him with a 
look of gratitude 

By the lieutenant s directions, she was conducted 
for a short time into the Beauchamp Tower and here 
Feckenhom continued his persecutions until a deep 
groan arose among those without, and an officer 
abniptl} entered the room 

‘Madam,’ said Sir John Brydges, after the new 
comer had delivered his message, 'we must set 
forth ” 

Jane made a motion of assent, and the party issu 
ed from the Beauchamp Tower, m front of which a 
band of halberdiers was drawn up A wide open 
space was kept clear around the scaffold Jane 
seemed unconscious of all that was passmg Preceded 
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by the hei^mnu who took his wzy towards the north 
or the scaffold, and attended on either side by FecLen- 
harn and Angela as before, she kept her eyes steadily 
ixyed on her prayer book 

Arntcd within a short distance of the fatal spot, 
she was startled by a scream from Angela, and looking 
up, beheld four soldiers, carrying a litter covered with 
a cloth, and advancing toward her She knew it was 
t e body of her husband, and unprepared, for so terri- 
ble an encounter, uttered a cry of horror The 
earers of the litter passed on, and entered the porch 
of the chapel 

While this mok place, Mauger, who had limped 
back as fast as he could after his bloody work oa 
ower HiJI, only tarrying a moment to exchange his 
are, ascended the steps of the scaffold, and ordered 
woltytt to get down Sir Thomas Brydges, 
r 0 was greatly shocked at what had just 
occulted, and would have prevented it if it had been 
possi e, returned to Jane and offered her hiS a'sist- 
ance But she did not require it The force of the 
shock had passed away, and she lirmly mounted the 


^en she was seen there, a groan of compas-iion 
spectators, and prayers were audibly 
ttered She then advanced to the rail, and, m a 
cJear^distinct voice, spoke as follows — 

I pray you all to bear me witness that I die a 
true Christian woman, and that I look to be saved by 
no ot cr means except the mercy of God, and the 
merits o the blwd of his only son Jesus Christ I 
ess when 1 1 new ihe word God I neglected 
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It, ind loved myself ind the 'world, ind therefore this 
pumshment js a just return for my sms But I thank 
God of his goodness that he has given me a time and 
respite to repent And no'w, good people, while I 
am ilive, I pray you assist me With your prayers ” 
Many fervent responses followed, and several of 
the bystanders imitated Jane’s example, as, on the 
conclusion of her speech, die fell on her knees and 
recited the Mnercre 

At Its close, Feckenham said m a loud voice, “I 
ask you, madam, for the list time, will you repent^” 
"I pray ) ou sir, to desist” replied Jane, meeklv 
' I am now at peace widi all the world, and would die 
so ” 

She then arose, and gnmg die pnyer book to 
Angela, said, ' When all is over, dehver this to the 
lieutenant These,” she added, takmg off her gloves 
and collar, "I give to you ’ 

‘ And to me,” cried Mauger, advancing and 
prostrating himself before her according to custom, 
■you give grace ” 

“And also my head,” rephed Jane "I forgive 
thee heartily, fellow Thou art my best friend ’ 

’ What ails you, midam’ remarked the lieu- 
tenant observing Jane suddenly start and tremble 
“Not much”, she replied, “but I thought I saw 
my husband pale and bleeding ” 

"Wliere’” demanded die lieutenant, recalling 
Dudley's speech 

There, near the block,” replied Jane "I see 
the figure still But it must be mere fantasy ” 
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Matever his thoughts ware, the lieutenant made 
no reply, and Jane turned to Angela, who now began, 
with trembling hands, to remove her attire, and was 
t^'ing to take off her velvet robe, when Mauger 
ottered to assist her, but was instantly repulsed 

He then withdrew, and stationing himself by the 
block, assumed bis ndeous black mask, and shoulder 
ed his axe 


Partially disrobed, Jane bowed her head, whiJe 
^Scla tied a herchief over her eyes, and turned her 
W tresses over her head to be out o£ the way 
Unable to control herself, she then turned aside, and 
wept aloud Jane moved forward m search of the 
block but feirful of making a false step, felt for it 
with her hands, and cned, ' Vhat shall I do’ Where 
IS It’ Mere is jt’’ 

and guided 

I At this awful moment, there was a slight 
movement in the crowd, some of whom pressed nearer 
sca&Id and amongst others Sorrocold and Wol 
The latter caught hold of the boards to obtain 
ettcr view j^gela placed her hands before her 
eyes and would have suspended her being, if she 
\ I Peckeiiham veiled his countenance 

with his robe Sir Thomas Brydges gazed firmly on 
iiy tha time, Jane had placed her head on the 
bJock, and her last words were, "Lord, into thy hands 
i commend my spirit*” ^ 

WKPe?\^ fairest and 

shoulders fell 



ANDREW LANG 
LETTER. TO A YOUNG JOURNALIST 
Dear Smith, 

You inform me tliat you desire to be i journalist, 
and you arc kind enough to ask my advice Well, be 
a journabsc, by all means, m any honest and honour- 
able branch of the profession But do not be an eaves 
dropper and a spy You may fly into a passion when 
you receive this very plainly worded advice I hope 
you will, but, for several reasons, which I now go on 
CO stue, I feir that you won’t I fear that, cither bj 
natunl gift or by acquired habit, you already possess 
the imperturbable temper which will be so useful to 
you if you do join the array of spies and eavesdrop 
pers If I ‘im right you have made up your mind 
to refuse to take offence, as long as by not taking 
offence you can wriggle yourself forward in the band 
of journiliscic reptiles You will be revenged on me, 
in that case, some diy, you will he in wait for me 
with a dirty bludgeon and steal on me out of a 
sewer If you do, permit me to assure you tint I don’t 
care But if you are already in a nge, if you are about 
tearing up this epistle, nnd are starting to assault 
me personally, or at least ro answer me furiously, 
then there is eiery hope for you ind for your future 
I therefore venture to state my reasons for supposing 
that )ou are inclined to begin a course which jour 
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father, if he were alive, would deplore, as all honour- 
able men m their hearts must deplore jt When you 
were at the University (let me congratulate you on 
your degree) you edited, or helped to edit, Bull 
dog It was not a very bnlLant nor a very witty, but 
It was an extremely * racy' periodical It spoke of all 
men and dons by their nicknames It was full of 
second hand slang It contained many personal 
anecdotes, to the detriment of many people It prin- 
ted garbled and spiteful versions of private conver 
sations on private affairs It did not even spare to 
make comments on ladies, and on ie details of do- 
mestic life m the town and m the University The 
copies which you sent me I glanced at with extreme 
disgust 

In my time, more than a score of years ago, a 
similar periodical, but a much more clever periodical, 
was put forth by members of the Univerntj It 
contained a novel which, even now, would be worth 
Kveral ill gotten guineas to the makers of the 
Lbwwque scmdakme But nobody bought it, and 
It died an early death Times have altered, I am a 
hut the ideas of honour and decency which 
fogies hold now were held by young men in the sixties 
0 our century I hnow very well that these ideas 
are obsolete I am not preadimg to the world, nor 
oping to convert society, but to you, and purely in 
your own private, spmtual interest If y ou enter on 
this path of tattle, mendacity, and malice, and if, 
Wit your cleverness and light hand, you are success 
tul, society will not turn its back on you You will be 
feared in many quarten, and welcomed m others 
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Of your paragraphs people will say that "it is a shame, 
of course, but it is amusing ” There are so many 
shames m the world, shames not at all amusing, that 
you may see no harm m iddmg to the number ’ If 
I don’t do It,” you may argue, “some one else will ” 
Undoubtedly, bni why should you do iP 

You are not a starving scribbler, if you 
determine to write, you can wnte u cll, though 
not so easily, on manj topics You have not 
that last excuse of hunger, which drives poor 
women to the streets, and makes unhappy men 
net as public blabs and spies If yon take to 
this we/rcr, it must be because you like it, which 
means that you enjoy bung a listener to and 
reporter of talk that was never meant for any cars 
ettept chose m which it was uccemd It means that 
the hospitable board is not sacred for you, ic means 
that, vith you, fricndskp, honour, all that makes 
human life better than a low smoking room, are only 
valuable for what their betrayal Will bring Ic means 
that not even the welfare of your country udl pre- 
vent 50U from running to the Press with any secret 
which you may have been entrusted with, or which 
you may have surprised It means, this peculiar kind 
of profession, that all things open and excellent, and 
conspicuous to all men, are wiA you of no account 
Art, literature, pohtics, are to cease to mtercst you 
You arc to scheme to surprise gossip about the private 
Ines, dress, and talk of artists, men of letters, politi- 
cians Your professional work will sink below the 
Ie\ei of ser\ ants’ gossip jn a public house parlour 
If you happen to meet n roan of known name, you 
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Will watch him, will listen to him, will try to sneak 
into his confidence, and you will blab, for money, 
about him, and your blab will inevitably be menda- 
cious In short like the most pitiable outcasts of 
woman kmd and, without their excuse, you will live 
by selling your honour You will not suffer much, 
nor suffer long Your conscience will very speedily 
be seared with a red hoc iron You will be on the 
road which leads from mere dishonour to crime, and 
you may find yourself actually practising chantage, 
and extorting money as the price of your silence 
i-ms is the lowest deep, the vast maj&nty, even of 
socialmouchards, do not sink so low as this 

The profession of the critic, even m honourable 
and. open criticism, is beset with dangers It is often 
ar to avoid saying an unkind thing, a cruel thing, 

which 1! smart and which ma, oven be deserved 

no can say that he has escaped this temptation, 
and what man of heart can think of his own fall 
without a sense of shame? There are, I admit, an 
mors so antipathetic to me, that I cannot trust my- 
se to review them "Would that I had never review- 
ed them' They cannot be so bad as they seem to me 
ey must have qualities which escape my observation 
1 hen there is the temptation to hit hack Some one 
writes unjustly ot unkindly as you think, of you or 
your ricnds You wait tdl your enemy has written 
a ooJi, and then you have your innings It is not 
m nature that your review should be fair you must 

inevitably be more on the lookout for faults than 

merits The eremtage, the ‘smashing” of a literary 
oe is very delightful at the moment, but it does not 
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look well m the light of reflection But these deed*: 
are mere peccadilloes compared with the confirmed 
habit o£ regirdmg all men ind women as fair game 
for personal tattle and the sating of private spite 
No body, perhaps, begins with this intention Most 
men and women can find ready sophistries If a re- 
port about any one reaches their cars, they say that 
they are domg him a service by publishing it and en- 
abling him to contradict it As if any mortal ever 
hstened to a contradiction* And there are charges — 
that of plagiarism, for example — which can never be 
disproved, even if contradictions were listened to by 
the public The accusation goes everywhere, is copied 
into every printed rag, the contradiction dies with the 
daily death of a single newspaper You may reply 
that a man of sense will be indifferent to false accusa- 
tions He may, or may not be,— that is not the ques- 
tion for you, die question for you is whether you will 
circulate news that is false, probably, and spiteful, 
certainly 

In short, the whole affair regards yourself more 
than It regards the world Plenty of poison is sold, 
is it well for you to be one of the merchants^ Is it 
the business of an educated gentleman to live by the 
trade of an eavesdropper and a blab’ In the Memoirs 
of M Blowitz he tells you how he began his illustrious 
career by procuring the publication of remarks which 
M Thiers had made to him He then "went to see 
M Thiers, not Without some apprehension ” Is that 
the kind of anotion which you wish to be habitual in 
your experience’ Do yon rliink it agreeable to become 
shame faced when you meet people who have con- 
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\crcd \ Jth you Iranklj Do jou cnjo) being i 
sneak, md fahng like a sneak^ Do you find blushing 
pleasant’ Of cours" jou will soon lo’^c the porcr of 
blu^H ng but IS that an igrccablc prospect’ Depend 
on It there are discomforts in the progress to the 
bn7cn m th'‘ journey to the hamcl^'ss You raa), 
if tour tittle IS poliucal become serviceable to men 
engaged in greu ifFim fhc) miy even asl you ti 
their hou'e if that is your ambition You may urgt. 
that thc\ condone your deeds and arc even irt and 
part m them But you must also b av arc ih t thev 
call vou and tliini you a reptile "^ou ire not one 
of tho e nho Till do the devils v ork without tl 
devils wages but do you 'nously ihml that th-* 
wage arc v ortii the dcgndaiion 
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on this roid Once begin to print private converse 
tion, and you arc lost — ^lost, that is, to delicacy and 
gradually, to many other things excellent and of good 
report The whole question for you is, Do you 
mind incurring this damnatjon? Jf there is nothing 
in II which appds and revolts you, if your conscience 
is satisfied witli a few ready sophisms, or if )ou don c 
care a pm for your consaence, fail to’ 

Vou5 ircz low ^ You will pnttle m print about 
men’s private Ines, their hidden motives their wtist- 
coats, their wives, their boots tlicir business their in 
comes Most of your prattle will ineiitably be lies 
But go on' Nobody will kick you, I deeply regret 
to say You will earn money You will be wclcom 
ed in society You will Lve and die content, ind 
without remorse I do not suppose that arty pitti 
cular inferno will await you m the future life "Who 
ever watches this world with larger otlicr eyes than 
ours will doubtless make allowance for you, as for 
us all I am not pretendmg to be a whit better than 
you, probably I am worse m many ways, but not in 
your way Putting it merely as a matter of taste 
I don’t like the way It mal es me sick — that is all 
It IS a sm which I can comfortably damn, as I am not 
inclined to it You may put it in tbit light, and I 
have no way of converting you, nor, if I have not 
dissuaded you, of dissuading you from continuing, on 
a larger scale, your practices m The BitU-do^ 

Yours faithfully 
Andrew Lang 



CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD HAMILTON 
WESTROW HULSE, BART., 
SCOTS GUARDS 
LITTER TO HIS MOTHER 

28-12-14 

My Dearest Mother, 

Just returned to billets again, after tbc most 
cxtracrtdmary Chnstmas in tbc trencbcs you could 
possibly imagine Words fail me completely m try- 
ing to desenfae it, but here goes* 

On the 2Jrd we took oier the trenches m the 
ordinary manner relieving the Grenadiers, and 
during the 24th the usual finng took place, and snip 
ping was pretty brisk Wc stood to arms as umal at 
^ 30 vM on the 25th, and I noticed that there was 
not much shooting, this gradually died down, and by 
8 am there was no shooting at all, except for a few 
shots on our left (Border Rcgt.) At 8-30 am I 
was looking out, and saw four Germans leave their 
trenches and come towards us, I told two of my men 
to go and meet them, unarmed (as the Germans were 
■unarmed) , and to sec that thej did not pass the half- 
v^av line We were 350-400 yards apart, at th;i 
point. Mj fellows were not very keen, not knovring 
■what as up so I w ent out alone, and met Barrj , on 
of our ensigns, also coming out from another part Oi 
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the line By the time we got to them the} were 
% of the way over, and much too near our barbed 
wire, so I moved them back Tliey were three private 
soldiers and a stretchei beirer, and their spokesman 
started off by saymg that he thought it only right to 
come over and wish us n happy Christmas, and trust 
ed us iniphcidy Co keep the crut^ He came from 
Suffolk tthere he had left his best girl and a 3 14 h p 
motor bike' He told me that he could not get a 
letter to the gnl and wanted to send one through 
me I made him write out a postcard in front of 
me, m English, and I sent it oft that night I told 
him that she probably would not be a fait keen to see 
him again We then entered on a long discussion on 
ea ery sort of thing I was dressed in an old 
stocking cap and a mans oaercoa^, and they took 
me for a corporal a thing which I did not discourage, 
as I had an eye to going as near their lines as possible 
I asked them what orders they bad from their 
officers as to coming o\er to us, and they said «o»p, 
they had just come over out of goodwill 

They protested that they had no feeling of enmity 
towards us at all but that everything lay with their 
fluthoncies and that bung soldiers thej had to obey 
I believe that thej were speaking the truth when they 
said this, and that the) neaer wished to fire a shot 
again They said that unless directly ordered they ' 
were not going to shoot again until wc did We 
talked about the glmtlytiounds made by nfle bullets, 
and V e both agreed that neither of us used dum dum 
bullets, and that the wounds are solel} inflicted b) 
the high -1 elocit) bullet with the sharp nose, at short 
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nngc c both igrccd thit it would be far better 
jf we U’^ed the old South African round nosed 
bullet which mal es a clem hole 

Thc> think that our Presj is to blame in worl ing 
up feeling igiinst them by publishing filsc atrocits 
rcpirts I told them of -vinous sweet little eases 
fli eh I have seen for and they told me o 

Lnglish pri'oncrs whom they hiic teen with soft 
nosed builci': and kid bullets -W'lch notches cut m the 
no T c hid 1 huted, md it the sime time, good 
mturtd irgumcnc, md ended by hinting to etch ocher 
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imes, but six or seven such crowds, all the way down 
our lines, extending towards the Sfh Division on our 
right I bustled out and asked if there were any 
German officers in my crowd, and the noise died down 
(as this time I was myself m my own cap and badges 
of rank) 

I found two, but hid to calk to them through 
an interprcteT, is they could neither t^Ik English 
nor French I explained to them that strict orders 
must be maintained as to meeting half way. and every- 
one unarmed, and we botli agreed not to fire until 
the other did, thereby creatmg a complete dctdloclc 
and armistice (it strictly observed) 

Meanwhile Scots ind Huns were fraternizing m 
the most genuine possible manner Every sort of 
souvenir was exchanged, addresses given and received, 
photos of families shown, etc One of our fellows 
offered t German i cigarette, the German said, 
“Virgmnn^” Our fellow said, “Aye, stnighc cut*’ 
the German said, 'No thinks, I only smoke Turkish’’* 
(Sort of 10s 1 100 me’) It give us all i good 
laugh A Germin N C 0 with tiie Iron Cross, 
gained he told me, for conspicuous skill in snippmg, — 
started his fellows off on some marching tunc When 
tliey hid done I set the note for ”Thc Boy of Bonnie 
Scolknd, where ihe heather and the bbiebcUs groiv,” 
and so we went to singing everythuig from "Good 
King 'Weitccskuf' down to the ordinary Tommies’ 
song and ended Up with '*An\d Lang S; nee" which 
we all, English, Scots, Irish, Prossnn, Wurtemberger’s, 
etc , joined m It was absolutely astounding, md if 
I hid seen it on p cmemitogcaph film I should have 
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iworn that it was faked' 

From fou! ram and wet, the weather hid cleareJ 
np die nigfe before to a sharp frost and ,t was a 
pertea day eTerythmg white, and the silence seemed 
raraordma^, after the tistral dm From all sides 
birds seemed to atnve, and we hardlv ever see a bird 
genera ) Later m the day I fed shout 50 sparrows 
outside my dug out, which shows how complete the 
Silence and quiet was 

rt. \”^i^ ^ much impressed with 

the whole scene, and also, as everyone else, astound 
mgly tcheved by the qutet, and by bemg able to walk 
about freely ft the first trme, day or mght, that 
we have heard .,0 g„„s, or rrfle firing, suiM I left 
Havre and Mnvatcscence' Just after u c had fimnsh 
Started up, and 

nnr tis about m an unwonted spot, did 

Hnllna°^ ^hichwajtogo I ga\e one loud '"View 

fallino-^^ chase, slipping up on the frozen plough 
in f!i ^ ^ minutes we killed 

^eUosss fall ng 

ogechcr neaTiI> upon the completely baffled ht.re 
ortlyafte^ards wesawfoiirmoie hares, and killed 

and had 

for fh ^ trenches 

Of the last two months, well-fed on the cabb ?e 

'nn untouched on th*’ 

rlin o 1 , ” ^ t” enemy kept one and we kept 

Crr^r ^0 ^ 11-30 A ^L and at this moment 

'Q. mtftr ’ 
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d d comic, isn’t George told them 

that he thought it only nght that we should shov^ 
that we could desist from hostilities on i day which 
was so important m both countries, and he then said, 
"Well, my boys, I u brought you over something to 
Celebrate this funny show with, and he produced 
from ins pocket a large bottle of rum (not ration 
rum, but the proper stuff) One large shout went 
up, and the nasty little spokesman uncorked it, ind 
in a heavy unceremonious manner, drink our healths, 
m the name of Ins * cimoradcn” the bottle was then 
passed on and polished off before you could sa) 
knife 

During the afternoon the same eMraordinarj 
scene was enacted between the lines> and one of the 
enemy cold me that he was longing to get back to 
London I assured him that "So was I ” He said 
that he was sick of the war, and I told him that when 
the truce was ended, an) of his friends would be 
welcome m our trenches, and would be well received, 
fed, and gtten a free passage to the Isle of Man* An 
other coursing meeting took place, with no result, and 
at 4 30 PM we agreed to keep in our respectite 
trenches, and told them that the truce was ended 
They persisted, however, in saying that they were not 
going to fire, and as Geoige had told us not to, unless 
thev did, we prepared for a qmet night, but warned 
all sentries to be doubly on the alert 

Durmg the day both sides had taken the opporcu 
nity of brmging up piles of wood, straw, etc , which 
IS generall} only brought up with difficulty under 
fire We improved our dug outs, roofed m new 
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ones, and got a lot of very useful work done towards 
increasing our comfort Directly it was dark, I got 
the whole of my Coy on to improving and re making 
our barbed wire entanglements, all along tny front, 
and had my scouts one in front of the working 
parties, to prevent any surprise, but not a shot was 
fired, and we finished off a real good obstacle unmol- 
ested 

On my left was the bit of ground over which vre 
attacked on the 18th, and here the Imes are only from 
85 to 100 jards apart 

The Border Regiment were occupying this sec 
tion on Christmas Day, and Gj>s Loder, our Adju- 
tant, V. cat down there with a party that morning on 
hearing of the frradly demonstrations jn front of mj 
Coy , to *ec if could come to an agreement about 
wL between th* tren- 

ches The trenches are <o dos* at this pomt that of 
wur*-* each side b^d to be far stneter '^X^ell, he 
found an e: tremel} pleasant and superior stamp 
of Gerran ofiicer, who arranged to bring all our dead 
to the hall-way line We took them, over th^re, and 
uned 29 ejtactly half way between the two lines 
G les collected all pcr^nal effects, p^y books and 
identitv discs, but was stopped hy the Gennans when 
he told some men to bnng in the nfiec, all nfles f)ing 
On th°!f side of the half-way line they kept ca*’e- 
lully* 

^PPsrcntly treated our prisoners well, and 
^id ail the) could for oar wounded. This offee" 
kept on pointing to our dead and sajmg. ‘ Les Brave:, 
cesi men dommage” 
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When George heard of it he went down to tint 
section ind talked to die nice officer ind give him a 
scarf Tint same evening a German orderly came to 
the hilf wiy line, ind broaght a piir of warm wholly 
gloves as i present in return for George 

The same night the Borderers and we were en- 
gaged in putting up big trestle obstacles, with barl^d 
wire ill 01 er them ind connecting tliem, ind it this 
same point (namely, where wc were only 85 >irds 
apart) the Germans came out md sat on their pira 
pet, and witched us domg it, although we had in- 
formed them that the truce was ended Well 
all was quiet, is I siid, that night, and next morning, 
while I was having breakfast one of my N C Os 
came and reported that the enemy were again coming 
over to tilk I had given full instructions and none 
of my men were allowed out of the trenches to talk 
to the enemy I hid also told the N CO of an 
advanced post which I have up a ditch, to go out 
With two men, unarmed if any of the enemy came 
over, to see that they did not cross the half way Ime, 
and to engage them m pleasant conversation So 
went out, and found the same lot as the day before, 
they told me again that thev had no mtenuon of 
firing and wished the truce to continue 1 nad 
instructions not to fire till the enemy di 
tliem, and so the same comic form of temporary truce 
continued on the 26th, and agam 2 t 4 30 P M m 

formed them that the truce was at an end We had 

sent them over some plum puddmgs and they 
thanked us heartily for them and retired again, the 
only difference being that instead of all my men 
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mentioned) The long and the short of it was that 
absolutely happened, and after a sleepless night 
I turned m at 4-30 am, and wis woken again at 
6 30, when we always stand to inns before day 
light I was just gong to hue another sleep at 
8 AM when I found that the enemy were again 
coming 01 er to talk to us (December 27th) I 
watched my N C 0 and two men go out from the 
advanced post to meet, and hearing shouts of laughte*" 
from the little party when they met I again went out 
m,self , 

They asked me what we were up to during the 
night, and told me that they had stood to arms all 
night and thought we were going to attack the-n 
when they heard our heavy shelling, also that our 
guns had done a lot of damage and knocked out a 
lot of their men in bdlets I told them a deserter 0 
theirs had come over to us, and tliat they had only 
him to thank for any damage done, and that ave, 
after a sleepless night, were not best pleased with mm 
either' They assured me that they had heard nothing 
of an attack, and I fully believed them, as it is mcon 
ceivable that they would hove aUowed us to put up 
the formidable obstacles (which we had on the two 
previous nights) if they had contemplated an often 


sive movement , , , i j 

Anyhow, if it had caer evisted. the plan had 
miscarried, as no attack was developed on any part ot 
our line, and here vere these fellows stil protesting 
that there was a truce although I told them that it 
had ceased the etemng before So I kept the same 
arrangement, namel) , that my N C 0 and two men 
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sJiouH meet them half-way, and strict orders were 
given that no other man was to leave the imes , . • 
I admit that the whole thing beat me ab'^olutely. In 
the evening we were relieved by the Grenadiers, quite 
openly (not crawimg about on all fours, as usual), 
and we handed on our instructions to the Grenadiei^ 
m case the enemy still wished to pay visits’ . 



NOTES AND IMPRESSIONS 


THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS 


lord Mioiulay (1800— 1SS9) ms i satesmjn 
historian and a celebrated man of letttrs He has a 
wonderful conmiand of lingm|c ind He makes hit meaninj 
clear b) striking phrises rigorous ant theses anecdotes and 
illusttioons He read and remembered so much and was 
so fond of the sttil mg!) pictotescioe spec! of things that 
he has rightly been called the philosopher of the obvious 
As Gladstone said Macaula) is always cooae^ersing or rccol 
lectmg or reading or composing but reOcctmg never 
But the magic of Ins style clear, nngm| and trumpet 
toagued IS irresistible 

James n m 1«S9 issued a declannon of ludulgence 
promising to suspend certain laws against the Roman 
Catholics His command that his dccUration should be 
read m all parish churches was res sled by seven bsh^s 
wlio were accord ngly brought to tnal for sedition 
declaration was very unpopular m the country so t lat 
result of the tnal was lOMOUsly au aitcd 

nicUl a former residence of roplty it now houses 

several public offices 

TmpJe Bar t histone gatew ay In olden umes it was 
the custom to impale heads of traitors on this gateway 


saceriiolal pnestly 

Sunderland (1640— 1702} Bnmh pohticd mtnguer 

nnd statesman He was the trusted counsellor of James 11 
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Jhiucto the tide gwen to a Papal En^oy to any 
Catholic State In former times Nuncios acted as wdzes 
of appeal 


TIGHT CORNERS 

^ T 1868) started his career aj an essayut 

Vfi^' early m life His essays arc the best ezampJes, in style 
and oudool, of the intimat- confidential manner Lucas 
IS a literary craftsman of many and rare gifts He is not 

0 y an «=ayis£ and a humourist, he has ■written many 
no els, light boohs of nvel, attempted poetry, and, recent 
V, even drama Note the polish, ih- vrhanitj, the light 
t«ppjng manner, the whmwcahty and shres-'diiess, the 
moch and «al pathos and comedy of mood and thought 
and erpresnoa 

nt The bat ctample of the dangers 

« Perhaps the rocky island of 
Mrat Sc Michcl, on the b<^TieTs of Bnttany and Normandy, 
^here the rocP is surrounded by a vast stretch of level sand 

1.U a speed than forty 

mils an hour Many I«4s have been lost thinking th*y 

could get across in time, and failing 

V«« arc the b-st 

i^own and old«t firm of auctioneers ,n London for wO'kr 

01 rrt of escry kind 

S'*'”"” « > vBk™ M tl- mt- 
Si If t i'"' ronuincblMu m Triita Aboiil the 

bfited group of Iindscaps paintm kno, ^ ,l,s of 
tbirXln 1 Sclwl Thu vorh of tha painters of 

nature ?k! 1 t‘» ‘uicentj and troth to 

nature and by a po«rf„| pirnc and romanhe charm 

nch pIoMTat I e , a pofflid up 
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dealer one whose profcssron it is to bu> pictures m 
order to resell them 

Crescalo Ae Ifilian n orj meaning ' getting budet 
and londer ' Here nsed for a senes of bids getting larger 
ind larger 
pickk A 

NonMmll) From tk French «oi>, no, and, ehalnir 
heat Hence coolly 

•mfr of W only The nfcrcncc is to the stock 
money lenders’ circulars which promise to kn any sura 
from £J up to tens of thousands on tlw simple sccunty ot 
a signed receipt, thus inducing the irapoTcnshed and unwarv 
to borrow from them 

to dree tbn awful weird to abide this awful destiay 
« fms itrh sniiU sqmd of soldiers under an officer 
told off to perform a military execution 

the bi$ Daiibi^n^ a large picture by the French 
painter. Daubieny who was a prominent representative or 
the Barbizon School, and iron fame chielg by river scenes 
and landscape , 

Cocliio The dialect and accent of the typical 
Londoner of the lower classes 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Thomns Woodrow Wilson ( 1816 — 1?24) was at 
first a professor at an American Unncrsit) an t en e 
President of the United States 1913 ^21 ® 

secured from the Kaiser a promise to abandon the raorL 
inhumaa forms of submanne warfare, and on their resump 
tton in 1517 broke off official rcknons with Germany and 
proclaimed Vhar He entered into the conflict with gr«£ 
vigour, bnngmg the full mihtar) and fimncial resources ot 
the Repubhc mto play against Germany He was a great 
16 
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factor m tLe wionmg of Tictoiy and jn tte concluding of 
a just peace Note 3ie moral fervour, the political vision, 
the balance of passion and restramt, in the oration 

The League of Nehons is an association of States, 
formally pledged not to go to war before submitting their 
disputes with each other (or with a non-member of the 
League) Co arbitration or enquir) Any Sutc violating 
this pledge is automatically m a SKite of outlawry with th- 
other States, vhich may sever all political and economic 
relations with it The League formally came into enst* 
cnee on January 10, 1920, as a result of the Treaty of 
Versailles which was concluded after the Great European 
var 


'fHEJUNGIE 

H G "Wells (18^6 — ) u one of the most cofl 

Spicuous of contemporary novelists His mission is to 
reform, and his instrument « che no\ el, that shall go forth 
a knight of old to destro} evd He cook a science 
oegra with first class honours m zoology He is the most 
prolific of the present day waters and he has been nghtly 
called a dynamo of energy The range of his writings is 
ra^ciopzdic and today he occupies the place of a prophet 
and guide in human affairs The Research Me^mfcent 
worn which the present sketch of the jungle is taken is one 
of his finest novels Wilham Bcuham has come to b‘Iic%c 
that if the world is to progress mankind must learn to cast 
out far and tO live harddy and even dangerously He 
travels Mmany distant countries to convex people to his 
f leu s The present passage finds him m India 
Njg/j/ jar The goatsucker 
Tantalise To-ment with disappointment Thewo’d 
J5 dmved from Tantalus la Greek m>Thologv who was 
an ofimder puruhed in Hades fo- divulging the secrets 
ca.rusied to him bj bemg alfijcted with raging thirstt and 
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at the stmc time placed m the nudst of ^ hke, the waters 
of ^^hlch always receded as he attempted ro dnnl them 
0\cr his head, motcotcr, hung branches of fwit, which 
receded in like manner when he stretched out his han to 
reach them 

Strophe and antislropbc two sections of an anoent 
Greek choric ode answ ermg metrically to each other Her.- 
used for the croaking of frogs and goat suckers 
hiicrmmblciicss Endlessness 
Spur Ridge 

bmlct Is the ntme of tk plwt Vonos when seen 
m the morning before sunfise 

?arrakccts Smill long tailed parrots 


A MAD TEA PARTY 

Lems Carroll (1832-1858) was master of c^ic 
fantasy There is a delicious wayward mtclloctuahty about 
his humour, an inverted logic that appeals to 
mmd, whde it can be enjoyed equally well by children who 
see only the inventive fertility Absurdities they are qui e 
ready to take seriouslv, as part of their own imagmamc 


experiences 

the march Hare There .s an expression 'As mad as 
a March Hare ” Hares in the maung season 
exhibit great liveliness, fnsking and running ma y a u 
the fields hence this saymg 

Beat Ume mark tune with regular strokes A play 
on the word beat which also means to strike repeat y 
TimUc, hmllc, Me fa' •> pn™!)' m the tvdl 
known poem ‘ Twinkle, twinkle little star 
HA mil Amis I""’ 

of the time, i e , the beat or measure of the time 

TmI, uncryslJhMl syiup got m fthrang sugar 
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Things are much of muchness things are very 
sirndar 


LITBRATURE 

Thomas De Qumccy (1785— ISJ9) English 
critic and naati of letters His study of prose style as an 
effective and appropriate expression of imaginative and 
emotional thought made him one of the foremost essayists 
of his day His mind, however, is essentially that of a 
poet, brilliant and imaginative rather than analytic and 
philosophic For more than twenty years he conciflU’’d 
writing to several journals and reviews His prose writings 
cover a wide field — romance, hiograph) , criticism, and per 
sonal reniintscence, including the famous Conffssiorts of an 
Opium Later The dirge like music of his long sentences 
has the fascination of a syren song 

Athc pertaining to Attica of Athens 
Scenic of the stage 
Forense of courts of law 
DtJaciic meant to instruct 
W Borort (1J6I— 162fi) He was one of the 
most famous of English philosophers and statesmen Pope 
wrote of hun If parts allure thee, think how Bacon 
shined, the wisest, bnghtest, meanest of manVmd H(S 
politiMl career was tarnished by certain acts of corruption, 
or which he paid the penalty, but his writings are marked 
by keen insight, brilliancy of language, and shrewdn-ss and 
sanity of thought whicii place them in the first rank of 
philosophical literature His Novum Organim and his 
sicjx arc splendid monuments of learning and vi'dom 
Ghtlcnrig ins of human pesuons De Quince) puts 
*deas often m an imaginative setting, 

Varaiox a statement contrary to received opinion 
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hraJnr Lost Milton’s tpK potra It WIB pnbliskcd in 
1667 It tdls the story— 


Of Mm’s first disobedience and the fruit 


Of thic forbidden tree whose mortil taste 
Brought death into the Vorld, and all oar woe, 
■With loss of Eden 

IW/tni (1«0!-IS71) England’s chief epic poet 
He wrote miny historicil, political and dtvotioral works 
in addition to his poems In 1652 he became totally in 


lacoi’s kUtr the ladder tint the patiiarch Jacob saw 
m his vision of hca%cn He 'wts the father of t c 
patriarchs who were reputed to have founded the twelv 
tribes of Israel 


Umtcmi Fhto condemned drama and acting is a 
form of undignified ’mimicry’ 


t^o^ce Epic poem or poetry 
Vociic Justice The punishing of vice and rewarding 
of virtue m dramatic, poetic or other fiction It requires to 
be carefully managed, as the result is equally offensive 
whether it be clumsily eMggerited md obtruded, or osten- 
tatiously neglected It is usually a great instrument of the 
melodramatist 


hid fcctly by uwvmg The so called romantic writers 
of the early 19:h century condemned the obvious didactic- 
ism of the 18:h centorv However they recognised as in 
the work of Wordsworth, the value of indirect teichmg 
Qiimdm bene se ^ciftrit so long as he behaves him- 
self well 

Tnnapu m tins bool Newton gm to the woild 
some of the discoveries made by hun 

S/r Ism Nmtoii ( 1642 — 1727) was a great English 
mithematician md philosopher He made many importan 
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discoveries eg, the law of gravitation, the method of 
fluxions etc 

La Vlece {1749 — 1829) was the greatest of th" 
French mathematicians He was the author of the nebular 
hypothesis 

W(j7«i«K Umbra Ijt the shadow of the name, iCj a 
name no longer famous 

Iliad The tale of th" siege of troy, or Ilium, and 
epic poem attributed to Homer 

Vromdheus of Aeschylus Aeschylus ( 525 — 

C ) v'is the earliest of the Athenian tragic posts If® 
wrote manj plays of which Promeibsiis was one 

Othello, Xi«g Lear, 'HanleP, and Macbeth are the 
four most famous tragedies written by Siakespeare- 
^ ^Praxiteles Greek sculptor who flourished about 340 

Mtchcnliugcb (M7S— 15C4) was an Italian sculptor, 
painter, architect, roOicary cngiacer, poet and the culmmat* 
“S point of the Renaissance 

MY FIRST OtmNG 

Rabndra Nath Tagore (B 1861) is a po"t, drama- 
tist and short storv wrrter His lyrical poems arc full of 
emotion and arc of great imaginative beauty His interne 
■love for nature is expressed alike in his poenis, novels, and 
Stones Note the delicacy and accuracy of erpressioa m 
this pi"cc taken from his Jly Remmicences He was made 
the Nob"! Laureate m J912 

Ambrosia Food of the Gods 

*L f mythology the god who stands at 

the had of the gods of heaven In Vcdic hjims he is 
flwcribtd as the -elcntlcss fo- rf draught and darkness 

Scandalised Shocked 
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THE SECRET DRAWER 

Kcnnetli Graiame (18iS-152)) » a wnttr of 
fine imagination and of i charmmg prose tthich lias a 
delicacy and a strength and an attractive mcuralness c 
■works of this author arc mainly studies of childhood in an 
Enghsh countryside setting Note the humour, the pathos, 
the tenderness, the alert cunosic), and the word music o 
this piece, and the dream like reverie of the closmg 
sentences 


Boifrfoir a ladj ’s private room 

Jove Jupiter, the chief of the Roman divuuties 

S/jeepn/j Bashful or embarrassed in manner 


Woo/f) Not cleu 

Careened turned on one side for repair 

Brocade Fabric woven with raised pattern 

Mo/ife Crisfo Small rocky island off west coast of 


Italj 

rerref A stout cotton or sdk tape 

friendship 

A Cbtton Brock (18«!-m4) re- 

Mewer, was for several years on the stafi of ^ > 

london Most of ks ttorl. is of i journilistic iiamrc but 
at his best he svrote with rare still md pou cr ^ ^ 

essTOst, cRtic and reviewer of grat distinction e was 
master of a simple stjle to whcli his imaEinition imparts a 
dekatc beauty His wide reading matB his sentences 
reminiscent of great and classical writers Note t e mas 
culme verve, the crystal clear petspicuit), the msight and 
«amt) and humanity of his essaj on Friendship 


STOICISNt 

J G JeimiiiES, wbn n happily "till living is one of 
the ablest scholars and educaoonists who served in India 
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as a member of the Indian Educatioiul Service continuouslj’ 
for about thirty years and retired some years ago Hs 
was Prmcipal of the Mmr Centra! College, Allahabad, and, 
later, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna Umveratj He is th“ 
anther of a volume of fine Ivncs, of a charming po*ticaI 
Tmion of Sahmldla^ 2 -id of Aletaphor in English Po’tn 
The lecture on Siorctsm is taken from his Addresses h 
^iidcnts and was delirercd to the students of th“ Bchar 
National College, BanLpur (Patna) on December 10. 
1918 soon after the close of the Great Var It is full 
of th* woght and n udom of anci-nt thought The pros; 
0 ten echoes the cadences of classical hceraturc and its 
solemn tone gravity and discernment have the n'llow' 
ivour of the writings of antiquity ujth a pleasing blend 
of raodcMity Of sp*cial ^aluc is th* parallelism between 
ancient Greek and Latm and ancient Indian ethical 
thouqht 


r«;flr Was a Roman emperor He led in person 
Mc impenil armies to v ictory m many Ian ds His rule was 
ighrened, and he w as held in great honour by the peopk 
Amm (c 90-i;(l AD) He a Grcd. hi! 
min He Ki! a p„p,| ^ He nies 

the fulfe- of the Stoic docinoe u, EnchinAn 

Epietcti ..nd Discourses of Epictetus 
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Dmtis A king of the ancient Persian Empire was 
fought against Alexander ind was defeated by him 

Clrmlks Died of ^olllMJry starvation in 220 BC 
tohsmim An ancient Greek pmter Aristotle 
calls him an ethic painter mcaimg he showed 

character m the peratms he panned and also sajs that he 
painted men better than they were raeaitmg that his trea 


ment was idealistic 

CecTObs themytbcal founder and first kmg of 
Athens To him arc ittnboted the insntotioii of mar 
rage tbe abolition of human sacnfice and the estabhsh 
ment of purer worship 

Zois King of the Olympini §od> Somewhat abn 
to the Hindu god Indn 


reason why a dialogue 


Mrs Barry Pam is a wnrer of a pUyfnl knej and a 
nimble a it She nccls m the creation of come sitrums 
and the light tripping neatly tnrncd ont dialogue of The 
Reason ¥ly has a rate spicy and pungent qnihty It is 
full of 1 damtily quiet innocent md yet 
almost impish fun The humour of dm “ 

Its absurdit) and yet the piece is saved from o 
farce It is a fine example of light comedy e 
IS well kept nght upto the end and we can S” 

the reason why the guests did nrt turn up 
pnrzled gnessing of Mr and Hatty Graf ton tJM 
Grafton erclailSs while helping htr husband on with 
coat Dear me Harry wlat do you catty about m your 
pockets> It IS dehghtfnl foolmg fmm begmnmg to cno 
R. S V P Respondca sil vous plait (Fr) Reply if 


>ou please 

Pflr /3 in a poke The idiom is Pig m ® P°Lc 
mg a blind bargain as of s pig 'Bichout being seen 


mean 

ParW 
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in 3 poke , therefore means a party gncn without gomj 
round and seeing people 

Stock Exchange, the place sphere stocks arc booskt 
and sold 

Dclfigc, floodj especially the Great Flood in the da}'? 
of iNoah 

Ark i large floating vessel like that in ’ivhich Noah 
escaped the Deluge 

t St George was the patron saint 

of England 

By Jercniy, m oath Jeremy 15 an abbreviated /orni 
0 Jeremiah the prophtt, author of the Book of Lamenta 
lions 


the TAJ BY MOONUGHT 

Robert Bernaji u aa capcncnccd and aidcl) mad 
Id pura bit of Enjland He came to Ind)a in 19J0 and 

I*" “i™™ 

Eaben Ti T«i4n- from ahich this piece li 

,L, ^ ’I tmagmativc and litcrarj sn-apshot of 

rSirt n% “PP'oschcd India h* ays jn the cours* of 
Tc ace to ha/ed Ealjr, nthout an\ prcMOUS con 
i^rions J came upon it on m) s^orld tour not as a 
^tiucran bur as an ord mn dobe trotter purzied to dn 
cover what th* Fast rcall, lool erf UH I do no 

r«r?l «cv liable bool Tvhch all 

e rxs feel call'd upon to wnte but merely as a rfi^T 
„ w theind an Scent and the chief charactefS 

upon Its s age The mUJ fahr is Mahatma Gandhi 

tl-abodcofth b'csedvl'eu 
Fc-c- Md on thus d-cnbH t m m lynJa, - 
Tsvo rmi y Ytys he bom m-tals twain 
In* go'Sfi op^ ib» in><i jbutt arrum 
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Ohm/m th Immc (it tk sod' of '"t"”' G'"'-'' 
(iWc i'cui lie’ll 111' conn a nwunnm aboiil 9SO0 tat 
lijlioatli- confines of \hcccfonii jndTlicssjt) lienee t ic 
np'Ksion Ohmpiin mcanintj tlic hicli anil nuj;lin pcoplu, 
and Ol)mpiin heights mcanmi; k» far r‘•nlo^w from the 
earth and rcalitv 


THE RETURN 01 Tlir CHIFf CIlAir 
W. H, Hiidion (IM1-1J22) a cclebnttd British 
naturahn am! nro<c writer, wia a i.rcjt trjNclIcr and n min 
of fmc culture Tlir iiucul futiia of the ''mtngs o 
Hudson It lut descripnu uputt) 4 tender philo'opuc 
touch Icndinr mterew ind clnrm to Im t aches y m 1 
prijcnt case He it a most fasciniting writer of todjj 

Hit lutohitiLfanin hr Aiim »rifIon>, /U" “ 

early dais in South Amcnci md h't pre occupitwn wi 
birds and beitf A delightful writer upon all siibicc 5 
of nitural bitcorj, he is most delightful wlicn he deals 
With birds , 

^ Ch,if.Chs{J, 1 small spcci« of tvarWer $0 cf^ed from 
the resemblance of its notes to the syllables winch fo 
name , , 

'Tio«j/i ,1 sb) «<■ yi ’"II I "" 1°'’' 

Chapter 13, Verse H 

Keiurrcclmn MStontion tfic rmng igim from the 
dead cf C/ar/j/’s resurrection Matt XaU a 

Mra/or a guidt, a ((Ba and faidiM “ 

called Irnm Mentor, a fnend of UljaKa, vlio to 
Mincrvi issumed when she 'lecompanied Tclcmic 
search for his father (Ulysses) 

Port 0 / Na/iirr mrdsnortll m his Ode on W/™- 
Aofij of md in his hnfSi , 

M,b itonr Twiem Al-bct, and n. Tk PrtWt, « fe » 
the compensation, the "abnndint recompense, . 

after years bring to 1 man for the Joss of the glad animal 
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mo\cmcnts and for the dcca> of tlic senses 

Uicr poet, Matthexv Arnold (1S22— 1888), Engbli 
poet and critic, Hudson is referring to his sveli-knoviii 
poem, Do\cr Beach, 11 9—2? 

Listen' )ou hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles Tsbich the waves drass back., and 

fling. 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then begin again, 

^ith tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal norc of sadness in 
The Sea of Faith 

^ IS once, too, at the full, and round earth's 

sho'e 

La> iilc the folds of a bright girdle furled 

But notv I only hear 

Its mdanchoh, long, wjthdrasving roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the mghi»ujnd, dean the vast edges drear 

And nalcd shingles of the world 

TflL SANSKRIT DRAMA 
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?onto7ni}}!e was a stage representation in which speech 
TV as not permitted, all the action being earned on bj ges 
ture and movement 

Tragedy A senous drama with an unhappy ending, 
w hich appeals, more or less throughout, to the sympathiiS 
of the audience or reader True tragedy involves on the 
part of the person or persons pnncipiH) concerned, some 
fault, not in itself of a hateful character which brings 
about his unhappy end We must not only be sorry for, or 
awed at, the event, but for and at the human circumstances 
and characteristics which have brought about the event 
Blink Verse Strictly, any unrhymed verse, but in 
ordinary use conBned to the five*foot iraabic uarh^ed 
verse in which Pandm Lost and the greater part of Shak- 
espeare’s works arc wTictcn 

Butt a person usually ridiculed or teased 
Comcifj A Greek word meaning 'a rever A kind 
of drama opposed to Tragedy as being intended to cause 
laughter rather than tears, and to reflect actual ordinary 
hfe rather than exceptional incidents 

Vnii'i or Uwlics Unity’ genenlly means composi 
tion under some definite and single plan, not random and 
haphazard writing In the Greek dnma the tluee unities 
required were of action, of tjmc, and of phee, that is there 
should be one mam plot that the time supposed should not 
exceed twenty four houn, and that the place of the spec 
Gators should be one ind the amc throughout the play 
Pro/ogKc Poem reared before or as first part of the 

play 

hterhide a short stage piece, or bnef musical com 
position, for performance between more importmt pieces 
Kahdas An Indian dramatist and poet of great re 
Pute He belonged to the post vedic penod of Sanskrit 
kitenture 



hhavbhu A celebrated fodian dramatist of the 7th 
and 8th centuries, who widi Xalidas and Harsha, com- 
pletes the great dramatic mo 
Tmir^ foojii Dressing room 
GsiticnkUn^ using erpKssive motion of limbs etc , 
instead of speech 

Cmiraki An anaent Htfldii King Hc Was a patron 
of poets 

Cnhursha or Hsrsha-vinibia (606 — 64B) was rul C 
of Northern India Under his pairooagc Bana wrote hiS 
histoncal romance Hmha Chania and other works 
Qotihe (1749 — 18 J2) the most distinguished of 
Gennan poets and v niers 

Sir Willim Jonci (1746^94) wis the pioneer of 
Sjnikni studies in the 'West 

Apostrophizes addresses m apostrophe An apos- 
trophe IS a sudden turning away from the ordmiry course 
of a speech w address some person or object, present or 
absent 

Vohnih A great seer Hc was a contemporary of 
Kama whose wanderings and heroic deeds hi describes in 
his TUnaytm Kaltdas speaks of him as the first pwe ’ 
Guiderins the elder son of Cymbelinc, a legendary 
king of Britain dunng the ragn of Augustus Caesir In 
ShaksspHre’s Cymhelm Goidcrjns and Jus brother Arriragtis 
were stolen m infancy bj Manns, a biaished noblemafl, 
Ojt of tmnge, and weic brought up bpy him id a cave 
When the Bomans invaded Britain die two young men 
so distinguished themselves that they were introduced to the 
Ijng, and Belarms related their history 

Chandra^upta was djc fiist emperor of the Maurja 
dynasty, reigning from HS'BC to 292 BC 

Colleton (UOO — 1681) a Spanish dramatist of gteaf 
eminence whose plays number about two hundred He was 
a writer of court spectacles forPbdip IV 
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THE CONVALESCENT 

Charles Lamb (177J — 18H) is one of the most 
lovable English essayists Ihs EsSays of H/m bare very 
deservedly erv)oyed great populantj among students of 
English litencure The style of ail these essays js gentle, 
old fisliioned and irresisnbl) attractive Note how varied, 
supple and ej.pr«sive are hw epirfiets and turns of phrases 
Note also the confidential jrnnner, the whirastcaity, the 
shrewdness, the rare and remarkable human toui-h and the 
blend of pathos and humour ui the essay 

he changes sides shifts his position m bed, there is a 
play on the other sense of 'to change sides , viz , to desert 
one’s party ’ 

tcriwmation turning his back 
Mere Chnmt his pnvite dominion Literally sea 
under the exclusive jurisdicaon of a country ’ 

the Two Tables of th law his 'whole moral and reli- 
gious duty from the two tables of testimony, tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God, which Moses received 
QQ Mount Svnai 

his boiveh incited mthm him his pity is deeply roused 
the vmffleJ knocker the metal, knocker hinged to 
door IS wnpped up m cloth or in leather to deaden the 
sound 

Lcniean penis deadly pains Lcrnean signifies 
'poisoned’, from the venomous blood of the Lemean Hydra, 
in which the arrows of Hcrcnles were dipped Th'‘se 
arrows Philoctetes, the armour bearer of Hercules, received 
from his dying f nead, and with one of rfiem he accidentally 
wounded his foot 

Thiloclcies the sick man See note above 
tend jirma Latin, sohd ground 
Iw AriiailQ Latin, at the point of death 
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hypochondriac fiatns great -vanity Flatus means 
inflation, hypochondriac, siScrmg from morbid state of 
depression 

Tityus A gigantic son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Elara 
(Earth) whose body covered nme acres of land 

WHAT SCIENCE CAN DO 

John Pilley teaches the history of science at Bristol 
University His devotion to science has q,oickened his in- 
terest in man This makes him an ctcellent teacher He 
has -written a book about electricity which is interesting as 
well as instructive He is still young While hardly out 
of his teens he was wireless officer during the last part of the 
Great War He is very good at making the most coinph* 
cated scientific apparatus out of odd bits of things that he 
finds lying about, and lighting fires without matches and 
things hke that His deep and intelligent interest in man 
u evinced, foe instance, by his tracing the origin of science 
to the facts of the human mind Not even the most bril 
Lant scientist can aspire to the name of thinker unless he 
has a theory of life and a vision of life Know thyself K 
as truly the motto of science as of philosophy and literature 
Professor John Pillcy’s exposition of science while it avoids 
all littrary embellishment and flourishes of style, is remark 
able for its lucidity Mid thoughtful persuasiveness 

Avinmin a theory -with regards the belief m separate 
spiritual existences as the germ of religious ideas It is 
adopted by E B Taylor in his Prujiitl-ve Culture as the 
mmrnmra definition of religion 

AnthopOinoTpbKW the representation of the Deity 
in the form of man 

erratically irregularly 

Newton Sir Isaac Newton (1642—1727) -who dis- 
covered the law of gravitation 
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Vrmis one of the pnqUrf planets, the most distant 
of ill except Neptune, possessing several satellites 

Lwslctii one of the foremost scientists and thinkers 
of todaj the discoverer of the principle of relativity 
Words arc but an Umatisfactory means of c\prcssm^ 
fo others what ihc't fed the symbols of expression are 
imperfect A German poet declares tliat 
’ The greatest poems are silent, 

Silent as deepest gnef 
Lke phantoms they wander 

Mute through the broken heirt 

FROM THE VOICED TO THE UNVOICED 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose was born on Not em- 
ber 30 1838 As a scientist and thinker he IS ^orld f-tmou^ 
He has founded at Calcutta the Dose Research Institute 
where wonderful discoveries in Botany are being made 
He invented an apparatus known as the crescograph which, 
by enormous magnification of the natural movements m 
plants, makes it possible to record their Lfe growth Note 
the masterly exposition and the fine eloquence of his address 
on the Life Unvoiced 

Samuel Fierpont Langley (1834 — 1906) was an Amen- 
cin astronomer He conducted many aeronautical experi 
raents to demonstrate the feasibility of mechanical flight 
Aerodynamics The Science Of the motion of the air 
and ocher gases, and of their mechamcal effects when in 
motion 

Lotoiiiac river is m U S A 
Alexander Graham Bell was bom m Edinburgh He 
settled m Canada m 1870 hi 1876 he exlubiccd at the 
Philadelphia exhibition the telephone which he had in- 
vented some four ycare before He also mvented the 
17 



pliotophone and devoted Much attention to the education 
of the deaf 

Tnkditiim (archaic) affliction 

Simihsoiiisn Imttlnie 

Asoh was emperor of India from 272 £C to 232 
B C He was a great monarch and a zealous propogandi^t 
of Buddhism 

UtfTO^lypf} Jjgttre of an object standing for word 
or sound as used m Egyptian and other wntifig 

Narcohci drugs that induce drowsiness or insensi 
hilit> 

Atitomtiiim automatic or involuntary action 

Froioplasm the semi fluid substance constituting 
die basis of life m plants and aoimals 

Eittpruim tbe s>stcm which resolves all knowledge 
loco (Ttpertence and mduaion 

Anomaly irregularity, from Greek 2 , not, and 
homalos, even 

Gehleo {1S6A — 1642), the great Italian astronomer 
''STnle still young he discovered the law of peaduium 
vibration by seeing a lamp swinging from, the roof of the 
cathedral in Fisa He also constructed the first telescope 
by which he made many astronomical studies He was 
accused of heresy and among other penalties he had to 
sufitr detention 

Gxordano Bruno (IffO — J600) He was an Italian 
philosopher He wrote many books on metaphysics in 
which he developed pantheistic system He was arrested 
by the Inquisition in 1 Refusing to recant his heresies 
be was condemned to death and burnt at tbe stake ill 
Rome CFcb 17, 1^00) 
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PERSIAN POETRY 

Rnlpli W'lldo Emerson (1803—1882), American 
poet and prose v. ritcr, snys ilord) remains among the most 
persuasive and inspiring of those who by svord and example 
rebuliC our despondenej, punfj our sight, awaken us from 
tlic deadening slumbers of convention and conformitv, 
exorcise the pestering imps of \imty, and lift men up 
from low tlioughtS and sullen moods of helplessness and 
impiety” He was a lo\mg and profound student of 
Indian and other Qficatal literatures and thought He is one 
of the greatest and most original and brilliant btcrary 
cntics He sounds the deepest depths of the thought and 
personality of v,riieis nod his interest in them is ethical, 
as Carljleswas 

Htf«nwer.Pi(rg}/j//, Josephy Baron Von (1774 
— 18J6), Austrian histonaii and Ofientalist He vas m 
his day considered an auchoncy on Oriental matters 

Divatit a collection of ghazah or short odes 

Hafiz, (d 138?), the greatest of Persian lyncal 

poets 

Parnassus a mouatam (8070 ft } m Phocis ancient 
Greece, a few miles north of Delphi It was reputed to be 
a favourite resort of Apollo and the Muses (nine goddesses 
of Poetry) Owing to its connection with tlie Muse?, 
Parnassus came to be regarded as the scat of Poetry and 
music, and ave still use such plirases as To citinb Parnassus, 
meaning to write poetry TTie modern name of Parnassus 
IS Lyakoura 

Pridausi, often called the Homer of Persia, author of 
the great Epic, Shahnamab, or Bool of Kangs, which con- 
tams the legendary annib of the ancient monuchs of 
Persia down to the Arab mvasion in AD 

Anwan Ahad Udditi (d between U91 and 
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Persian and astfoiogcf Hc IS gcncrallj regarded as 
one of the greatest Qasjdah wnters of all times His 
vmes exhibit consummate sfill and great satirical possers 

N B Qasidah ij a long po-m gcneralls praising som* 
Log or noble 

(I HI — 1202), the great author of Si/jw- 
dar Kamili, iiv cp>c poem celebrating ih'* \ictort« of 
Alexander Oxer Danus etc He is the alltho' of scserai 
gfcar poimas, and, it an epic po^t, holds a tcfi high 
position in Persian Poetry, next to that of Firdausi on!) 

feleUViUin, populariy luiown at Maulana-Room, th* 
greatest Sufi poet of Persia His ilasffavi is regarded as 
the Hoi/ Koran m Persian As a mjstjc poet Maulans- 
Room holds a 'cry high po'ition both in the East and 
the West 

N B Sufism as a philosophical doctrine is >try much 
ahm to the Vcdcnlim of the Hindus 

Sasdf, the most popular Persian poet, tsas born n 
Shiraz in HM AD H» reveal a doss blending 
of imagination and ethical visdoni His Sos/Jn and 
Guhslati (the Rose Garden) hate been rendered mro al- 
most all the languages of the V'orld Saadi died in 
1291 AD 

Jamt (141-1 — 1492), was bocn at Jam (Khoras- 
fian) Unlihc Firdausi, and to 'omc extent Nirami, lie 
creels in tihac the Persians call Bazm as opposed to lUzm 
(epic pevrry) Jami ranky very high as a Sufi poet and 
alio as a prose "ntcr He wrote a history of the Sufis 

NB Bazm literally means court' or 'assemb*}’ 
Bazm as a species of Poetry therefore deals with life it the 
court of J-ings etc 

AiiSf (1119 — ^12>6), Persian poet of the mystic 

school, and author of the Manfthtl ieir, or Conversation 
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of tlie Birds, i senes of thirty moral tales, describing n 
terms of Sufi thought, the progress of the human soul 
to Nirvan (Najat) Professor Nicholson introduced 
him to the ^cst by translatmg some of his 'well-kno'wn 
avorks into English in 190^ 

Omar the fimous tent-maker of Ncsliapore 

(in Persia), was born about the middle of the 11th cen- 
tury It IS as the author of a collccuon of quatrains, 
called tiie Rubaiyat, that Omar Khyjam is more popularly 
known 

He is the etponent in the East of the Epicurean 
doctrine of Cerpe tftem, quant jk««;h«w erduU postcro, 
enjoy the present day, trusting the least possible to the 
future 

Many, however, find m his quatnms veiled meanings 
and 1 mysterious Sufism 

Achromatic transmitting light without colour 

Epigrm a short poem on one subject ending with 
^n ingenious thought 

Distttch a couple of lines or seescs making complete 

sense 

Sti’toom a hot suffocatmg wmd which blovs in nor- 
thern Africa and Arabia md the adjacent countries from 
the interior deserts 

CiTiit, The Younger, second son of Darius, king o'^ 
Persia In 404 B C his father died, and with the idea of 
dethroning his elder brother, he inarched at the head of 
his troops, the famous Ten Thousand of Xenophon, from 
Sardis, and m the spring of 401 B C met and defeated 
the King’s army at Cunaxa, near Babylon But he him 
self was killed in the battle 

Xenophon (C 430 — C 3JJ BC) Greek Prose 
writer, was a native of Athens and a pupil of Socrates 
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In 401 liC he joined the erpedition of Cyrus, The 
Younger, and has told the story of ic in hn Anabasis 

Day oj (he tot or the Day of Creation on ■fthich 
according to Muslim, belief * lots or fates' -rcre dtstrt 
buted so that one cannot be otherwise than one is fated 
OT destined to b*' 

Day oj Judgment the day on which according to 
Muslim b"lief, God will pidgc our actions and reward or 
punish us according tO Our deserts 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry (1517— 1894^, English 
traveller and archaeologist sraned on a senes of travels 
jti the East m. U39 

Ifrtjirovtssior (Improvisator! p) ), one who composes 
and recites verses without preparation 

Bedenum the name pven to those Arabs who Irte 
in tents and lead a nomadic life 

Gf a~on more correctly ghazvah oriight 
Homme pertaming to Homer, the grmest epic po't 
of tlij; world the author of the Ihad He flourished 
probably in the 12tb ctniury BC 
Homer was a native of Greece 
Pentateuch z name used to denote the Jewish TJiorah, 
the first fisrc books of the Old Testament 

Solomon, the famous king of Israel (d about B C 
930) He svas especially noted for bis wisdom 

Queen of Sheba the queen wbo visited Solomon (1 
Kings X) is known to the Arabs as Bilqis, Queen of Saba 
(KoanChap XXVfl) Sb"ba v as thought by the Greeks 
and R-omans to have b®en die capital of v.'hat is now 
Ijiown as Yemen, S Arabia and the people over whom 
the queen reigned v ere the Sabeans 

Asafh, the famous nnmsterin chief of Solomon 
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Pyrmtds, the Pyramids of Egnic mirk the bunal 
places of some of its iDCtcnt kings 

Jmskd in Persian legend, the fourth king of the 
Pishdadian Dynasty, i e , the earliest, Tiho is fabled to have 
reigned for 700 years and to have had the Devs, or Genu, 
as Ins slates 

Kni-Kaus, ^ mythical king of Persia, patron of Rus 
turn and mal of Afrasub, king of Mazindran 

Rvsliim tlie Hercules of Firdausi, a mythical hero 
in the service of Kai-Kaus According to Firdausi he hved 
for 1113 years 

Khtser, according to Musluns, a prophet vho has 
drunk of the fountain of **Abe-hayat” or nectar and whom 
God has deputed to guide those who have lost their way 
Tuba, according to the Holy Koran, a tree in the 
hei\ ens 

Liila and Idapiun, Kbusni and ^im, ideal lovers 
m Arabic, Persian and Urdu htcratures like Romeo and 
Juliet, etc 

Cnornc vqucs pithy and sentenaous verses, embody- 
ing some moral sentiments or precepts 

Adsched of Mfr« a Persian poet of some repute 
Pindar {55'2 — 442 BC), Greek lync poet well 

known for his original and subtle thought 

Anflcrcon, of Teas (J60 — 478 BC), celebrated lyric 
poet of Greece He was a poet of pleasure, love and 
Vine 

Horace — S BC), the Roman lync poet and 
satinst whose full name was Quintus Horanus Fkccus 
As a lyric poet he charms ns more by the unsurpassable 
perfection of his language and his absolute command of 
metncal expression than by die fervour, the passion and 
the inspiration that cliinctense the poetry' of Hafiz. 
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Bmm, Robsrl (1759 — 1796) was the greatest of the 
Scottjsli vernacular pocis \n the vcrnacubr he was at Vis 
best a supreme artist m words and an unequalled song- 
writer 

Atlam the first man created by God and placed in 
the garden of Eden {Paradise) where he, along with Bve, 
lived *n a snte of hippy innocence until their fall {see 
Gen 1 jf ) According to the Korm he was ctpelled from 
Paradise for having tasted wheat against the orders of his 
MaVer 

Tiarem the name given by Muslims to those apart 
ments wh'ch are appropnated exclusively to the female 
members of a family Here harem seems to mean, as « 
some times does, a mistress or her residence 

Hour the bhck-cycd damsel of die Mohammadm 
Paradise, possessed of perpetual youth and beauty 

Tiacchinalm, relating to drunken revtls, from Bac- 
chus, the Homan God of wine 

Talstaf} i fat, sensual, boastful and mendacious 
knight, full of wit and humour, he was the boon com- 
panion of Henr), Pnnee of Vales (Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV and Merry Wives of Windsor) 

Arciuna the brightest star m the northern hemi- 
sphere 

Ttmoiir (U3d — 140f), the great conqueror who 
invaded India towards the close of HSS A D Samarkand 
and Bokhara formed part of his vast empire 

Chaucer, Gcoffi'cy, English Pott 1J40 — 1400) 

whose Cimhrbury Tales arc very famous 

Honse of fame Geoffrey Chaucer’s v/ell-knov/n 
Docm 

den Jonsoii (’ 1J73 — 1637), English poet and 
dcamitist Two of his comedies, tvery man m !m Hih 
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vtoiir and Ever) Man out of hs Himovr are famous 
Cowley, Abraham (1^18 — 1667), English poet, 
helped With Waller and Denham to establish the heroic 
couplet Considered in his life the greatest English poet 
Cowley’s fame rapidly declined 

VcHifs, the Zohi^ of Persian literature, often called 
"the dancer of the shj ” She was rhe Roman goddess of 
love Cupid was her son 
Amtii a star 

Pleiades the cluster of stars in the constellation 
Taurus, especially the seven larger on« out of the great 
number chat compose the cluster, so called b) the Creel s, 
possibly from pktii, to sail, because they considered naviga- 
tion safe at the return of the Pleiades, and never attempted 
JC after those stars disappeared 

JUDAS ISCARIOT 

Marit Rutherford was the pseudonymn of William 
Hale White (I8J1— 1915) His father was a book- 
seller, and later a wdJ-knov'n doorke^er of the House of 
Commons and author of 'The Inner Life of the House of 
Commons’ William Hale ^C'hite’s literary career began 
With the publication in 1881 of 'The Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford’, followed four years later by its sequel 
'Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance’, both works of intimate 
spiritual sclt-revelation, marked by smeenty and depth of 
feeling and iromc humour There are about half a dozen 
imaginative books by him and about half a dozen scholarly 
works One of the most valuable features of a good essay 
IS to renund us that on everything much can be said on 
both sides, and thus bj giving us chanty of judgment and 
cultured emotions, to wean us from fanatical extremes 
Note die mature thoughtfulness, the caressing grace and 
tenderness, the fervent righteousness, the sharp-edged logic,, 
the searching analysis of facts, and the fine gesture of the 
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inspi-ing dote It •B.as not for nothing that Mark Ruth'-*- 
ford s first boo^ cams oat vben h" V’ls fiftj and free frou 
ail and hastiness of thought and feeling 

/jdas Ucaml one of the dtscipl« of Jesus, and hit 
be raver v as chosen to carry and admiflis 'r funds 
this came coietouncss unfaithfulnt's and cml>ezzlem*nt’ 
Ulitraatcl) be betrayed Jesos to tV Jewish authonties for 
thsr*^ pjCCK 0 *^ il\er O.ecco-ne sj jth the remorse at 
th’ dreadful out com' of his crim* (condemnaiion 
Chnsi: to d'^tfay he hanged hunylf (Matthen 27 3} 
So« of God tbe Second Person of the Chns*-tan Tn 
nitr vho is co-cqud co eternal and co substantial ssith 
th' r athtr {God ) , i u, Chnn as a Pis me 

Son of Jifiin Son of God betonung incarnate and so 
mad" the son of man ‘Son of God “rho tool th- nature 
of man la th" romb of i.h» blessed Virgin Miry, and as 
nun burs th" rum: of j£>us or Sasiour 
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John the Apostle one of the disciples, ind probably 
the cousin of Jesus Then on the cross, Christ committed 
to John the care of his mother 

Avoinltn^ at Bethany “'Jesus sit days before the 
p355o\cr came to Bethany where Lazarus was which had 
been dead, vhom he M»5ed from the dead Then took. 
Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly and 
anointed the feet of Jesus Then siith one of his 

disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simons son which should betray 
him Vhy w as not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and gi\en to the poor’ This he said not that he 
cared for the poor, but because he wu 3 chief and hid 
the big, and bare wliat wis put therein (John XII 
2 ^ 6 ) 

Bcthani was a village on the slope of the Mount of 
Ohves Its modem name 1$ El Azinyeh 

Evan^clrs/t wntm of the gospel, Watchew', Mvi, 
John and Luke 

Last Suliper supper w Inch Clinsf ate with his Tw elve 
Apostles on the evening preceding his crucifixion On 
this occasion he said * Venly I siy unto you One of you 
which cateth With me shall bctriy me” {Mark XIV 18) 
Dante Alighien (1255 — 1321), the greatest poet 
of Italy, and one of the two or tliree greatest poets of the 
W'orJd, in hij ComrnrJ/a feigns chat in the holy week of 
the year 1300 (the jnr rf the great jubilee) he was 
privileged to pass through the realms of the otiier world, 

■St the intercession of Ins Butnee After crossing the 
Aclicron he enters the first of the nine concencnc circles 
of Hell proper In Giudecca the lowest round of the 
ninth and the last heihdi circle, wrhere those suffer who 
have been guilty of Crcicberous malice to their lords and 
benefactors, lie sees that — 

At e\ ery moutli hts (Satan’s) teeth a sinner champed, 



Bruised as -^ith poticfcrous engine, so that three 
Were m this guise tonnawd. But far more 
Than f'on that gnaving, tvas the fo'emost pang’d 
the fierce rend ng, vh'oce oft times the bad 
Was stripped of aD jts sfcjn ‘ That upp^r spint, 

Who hdth *’ ofst puDJshnJ'Qt' , so spake my guide, 

Ts Judas h" that hath his head vjchin 
And phK the tothouif 

Inferno, Canio xxxiv 

Jgnoreni Gehhan hihermen the Apostles ^ho •7C''C 
tvehe ill number corresponding to ih® twelve tribes of 
Israel These Apostles were from tly lower ranis of life, 
simple and uneducated 

GflliW was a laVc cf Palcs^mt in th'’ time o' Chnst 
Pffrr one of the twelve Apostles 
SflCred College the as eroW) of Jc7 ish chief pnests 
and elders ’ that too’ couns*! agamst Jesus to put lun 
to death” 

Covjo ed hn sin suicide Then Judas, 

which had betrajed bin, vhen h** la?' that he was con 
donned, repented himself, and brought agam the thirty 
p sees of Solver to tb* chi'*! pnests «nd e)d"rs, Sajing, I 
have sinned in that I have b’traved th» innocent blood 
And th'> said, What is that to us' 'te thou to that And 
he cast dov n the pieces of sr{vc- m th® temple, and d - 
pined, vent and hanged himself And he chief 

prints too^ th® s 3 c*- pi-c«s and s.id It is no hv fol to 
put thnn into ths treasot), bKawe it js th: pnee of 
blood {Mel/hcw xxiu 3 — <{) 

SsfLines Lucifr* o' Satan 
Fcrio'b ths vjl'agc of Keno'h to rhi h Judas u 
Mined to ha e belt«gcd 'vhencc his surnam'’, J'h ffm 
30 h n nan of Kan^o h 
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GEORGE BORROW AND THE FLAMING TINMAN 

George Borrow (1803 — 81), son of Captain 
Thomas Borroti, hid a hindering boyhood moling ibou' 
tvirh Ins father’s regiment Ffaiing d« doped a passion 
for outdoor life, he got into touch v, ith gipsies and begin 
plnlological studies n hicli led to his mister) of more thin 
thirty languiges Hu fame as a writer rests on The Bible 
111 Spm, Lai eiigro. The Komany Ry In thoe books he 
blends fact ind fiction luiobiognphy and purely imagm- 
arv incidents with i skill which results m i delicious mis 
ture Wander lust, the lure of the open road the breeri 
ness, the rough md tumble of (^en air adventures ire ill 
felt m the wTicings of this super tramp ’ His prose has 
all the zest ind warmth of his adventures Eicrj detail 
in this piece from lat cnfjo makes the blood leap and sends 
It agog all o\cr Note the humour of mtidcnC and 
dialogue in this nitration 

a low l)ing piece of ground shaded by trees 

black and blick beciuse bis hair w as of that 
colour, and ilso probibly because be was unshaven, buff— 
a dull yellow was the colour of his skm 

corduroys trousers or breeches made of coarse thick- 
ribbed cotton stuff, usually worn by labourers 

Bmcloiie haiidkercbtef a large nchly coloured hand- 
kercluef mido at Barcelona in Spam, and worn by 
Spaniacds round the neck 

he looks like a gbosl pale, white Borrow hid just 
recovered from in illness 

ingeborg, Queen of Norvray daughter of Haakon of 
Norwij irho married Enc of Sweden Their son Magnus 
succeeded to the combined Norwegiin and Swedish thrones 
in 1315 

hek them beat them 
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gipsjfj The 'j.ord is a cotniptson of Egyptun> bf' 
cause Egypt was at on<» time supposed to have been the 
original home of these wandenng tribes The gipsies gam 
th^ir living b> horse dealing, fortune telling, basket weav- 
ing, and frn.n<img tin vessels (liU the Tinman here) 
Thc> arc found in nearly all European countries, and 
appear to have come onguially from India, as their lan- 
guage Romany, is ntarly aVm to Hindi — but this is, of 
course, only a guess 

Lowg Mf//ord a small town in Suffolk in the cast 
of England The great house ras the workhouse or poor- 
house Later on in the passage Long Wclford is used face- 
tiously for a long s’Mnging blov delivered with the right 
hand 

f/dwiffg Tiumaii riammg— probably because of the 

red nightcap and bnghtly coloured handkerchief he viore 
Mor/i SI lies rn the language of the gipsies 
i’oihcr m'i ^our tmt Th^ oilier (Black Jack) 
isn’t )our real name 

kd The special tract of councrj which the Flam- 
jog 111111130 con*idcfcd bis own, in which he us-'d W carry 
on his profession 
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the transmission of dr JOHNSON’S 
PERSONALITY 

Augustine Bimll (1S50— 1J33), Right Honour- 
able Augustme Birrell died is these notes ere being writ- 
ten, November 1553 For nearly half a centur} he held 
a posiDon of distinction as politician and parliamentanin 
He IS tiic author of about a dozen diarmmg volumes of 
essays, criticism, biography and miscdlaneous writings, 
all marked by a sclxilarly case, cultivated humour a 
reminiscent and allusnc manner, i fine minly quality, 
warmth, discernment, a refreshing candour, and, now and 
then, a Jolmsonian dov-nnghtness and bluntncs ivhicli 
fives to his writings the charm and strength of a pleasant 
informality He writes as a hterary artist what he 
feels as a mm He is the greatest authority on Jonhson's 
life and work 

Clarissa Harlowc a very lengthy eighteenth century 
novel by Samuel Richardson 

The Luck of Koamig Cans-P a well known story of 
Bret Hirte, an American writer 

our ojwj annual ^albmn^ the mectmg of hterary 
people CO whom this paper was read 

'Hoiu happily the days of Thlaba -weiif bf a quota- 
tion from Southey's descriptive poem entitled Thalaba' 
Bervernto Cellim (IJOO— ^I) a famous Itiliin 

sculptor, and gold and silver craftsman whose autobio 
graphy is one of the most wonderful sdf revelations 
Casanova (1725— 98), 2 dashing and dirmg Italnn 

adventurer and flirt, who was condemned man), times to 
Various terms of imprisonment, escaped nearly always and 
for twenty years wandered through Europe mixing frcelj 
and fanulnrly with the greatest men and women 

Borrojv George Borrow (1803—81), see note to 
die lesson George Borrow and ibe Flaming Tinman 
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ties o£ the age and mcinl)ers of the club over nhich the 
great Doctor presided with such dignity 

Srr Joshua Sir Joshua Re}noIds the famous portrait 
painter 

THE EXECUTION OF UDY Ji^NE GREY 

WiHiaoi Hamson Ainsworth (1805—82) is a 
stor> -teller of first rate excellence among tlw popular novel- 
ists if not among the greatest masters of the craft such as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Ehot whose contemporary 
he was Besides editing Bentley’s Miscellany’, and ‘Ams 
worths Magazine*, bo wrote several novels very successful 
of their kind, among which The Tower of London’ is the 
most famous and almost a classic Hi$ narrative is at once 
Simple graphic, fluid and restrained The language has a 
vividness and a dramatic intensity and a balanced case 
which mutes it an evccUenc v^icle lor the presentation of 
historical events in the garb of fiction The present lesson 
IS the last chapter of The Tower of London’ Of the 
church of St Peter in the Tower wbch used to be for 
about fir c hundred years a pnson for lungs and queens 
and other eminent men Macaulay wrote Thither have 
been caTied through successive ages, by the rude hands of 
gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding relics 
of men who had been captains of armies, the leaders of 
parties, the oncles of senates, md the ornaments of courts' 
( History of England’, c V) 

Lady Jane Grey (1557—54) the 'nine days’ queen’ 
of England, and great grand daughter of Henry VIL She 
was born it Brsdgate id Leicestershire In 1555 Lord 
Northumberland forced her into marrying his fourth son, 
Lord Guildford Dudle) On the deadi of Edward Yl sh“ 
was proclaimed Queen Jane on Jnly 10, 1555 Meanwhile, 
Marj advanced upon London On July 15 Jane found her 
self a prisoner in the Tower, and ou February 12, 1554 was 
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beiieaded on Tower Hill on a charge of high treason She 
was an exceedingly accomplished scholar, was well versed 
m feminine accomplishments, and was of a happy and 
gentle disposition 

halberdiers armed with a halberd {a weapon consist- 
ing of a wooden shaft, surmoTinted by an axe like instru- 
ment balanced on the opposite side by a hook 

arqtcebrfsiers these anned with an old fashioned hand 

gun 

miserere the name by which m catholic usage the 
penitential SOth Psalm of the Vulgate is commonly known 
Note the inasculimiy aod incuivencss o£ tone of this 
letter It is spirited, supple, urbane aod polished and yet 
conversational It has a ^e literary flavour aod a remark' 
able artistry in the movement of its almost dashing sen- 
tences 


LETUP. TO A YOUNG JOURNALIST 

Andrew Lang (1844—1912) isaproduct o£ Oxford 
He kvuhed a great part of his powers on journalism, but he 
adorned most of what he wrote with humour, picture 
squeness, a piercing irony and knowledge of folklore and 
other subjects that seemed boundless His defect was a 
lack of concision but his fine pisnon and gusto, the bnl- 
Iiance of his manner, now bellicose, now warm heartedlv 
partial make him a literary champion to be reckoned witb 
iwgg/c proceed in a mean, grovelling manner 
Chrontque scandoleuse record of scandals 
fogey an old-fashioned person 
metier profession 
moiichards police spies 
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peccadilloes petty faults 

M Blmitz (I82J — 1?03), an eminent French jour- 
nalist 

M Thim (1797 — 1877) a French histonan He 
was the &st President of the TTurd Republic ‘ 

LETItR TO HIS MOTHER. 

Captain Sir Edward Hamilton Westrow Hulse 
Bart , Scots Guards si^as educated at Eton and Salliol Col- 
lege, Oxford He was killed in action m France in the 
Great Var on March 12, 1911, it the age of tsventy five 
This letter is selected from those wntten by ofScers who 
died in the siar They show, sa>s Lord Birkenhead, if the 
showing be needed, what rising talent was lost for ever 
in the tragady of that great holocaust’ There are two 
kmds of letters One is form'd and massive as Andrew 
Lang’s letter is, for mstance or Dr Johnson’s famous letter 
to Lord Chesterfield The other kind is like the prose of 
small thmgs, it is light and ‘ newsy,’ as the present letter is 
The writer selects a momenc of truce m the gnm, awful, 
long-drawn out agony of war, and sends to his mother at 
home the smallest details of i holiday dunng the bloodshed 
of war Each light and little detail suggests at once the 
human and the heroic It expresses the chastened gaiety 
and e\en recklessness of those who celebrated their Christ 
mas, as it were, under the very shadow of the valley of death 

Greiiadim now the ntle in the Bntish army for a 
regiment of guards 

Tipperary is the short name for a popular song, Tts’ 
a long, long w'ly to Tipperary, wntcen and composed by 
Jack Judge in 1 9 1 1 It had an extraordinary vogue dunng 
the Great Var 

Dctifschlaiid liber Alies It means Germany above all 
and IS the burthen of the German national anthem 
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NOTES 


souvenir Keepsake 
Add Lang Syne a Scotdi faa% 
since, long ago ” 


CamoTsdem good fellowship 


It means “old long 



